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fpHIS report is intended as the record of one 
year’s work, and yet the ingathering of one 
year is often from seed sown long before, 
t while we may have no data from which we 
may estimate the result of the work now done. 

Hinduism, caste and custom have seemed very 
strong before our efforts, but we have seen and are 
seeing a change, and Christianity is gaining a strong¬ 
er hold. There has been no year of great ingath¬ 
ering, and sometimes our greatest gain has been 
followed by a season of stagnation, but year by 
year outf numbers have increased, and we feel that 
there has been much progress that cannot be mea¬ 
sured by figures or even revealed by words. And yet 
these have their value, and in this report we shall 
try to show where we now stand as far as facts and 
figures will give such a showing. 
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THE YEAR’S EVENTS. 

Some years seem to be especially full of changes to the 
Missionary fprce and with those 1903 must be counted. 
The Mission comes to the end of the year with a larger 
number in the field than for some years. Early in the 
year Dr. and Mrs. Jones returned. Miss Swift arrived in 
May, and Dr. Parker in September, followed by Dr, and 
Mrs. Tracy, Miss M. T. Noyes, and Mr. and Mrs. Elwood. 
We are also glad to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Miller to our 
Mission circle. Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan left us on furlough 
in March, and Mrs. Herrick and Miss Root started for the 
home land in August, Mr. and Mrs. Jeffery were removed 
from Melur and stationed in Dindigul, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Banninga were stationed in Melur. 

We have reason for much thankfulness that the year 
has seen no death and no case of long continued or serious 
illness in the Mission, 

William Sanford Wallace was born in Pasumalai Jam 6th 
and Sylvia Gates Holton in Madura Oct, 16th. 

The year has been a prosperous one in the district, and 
as the conditions have been normal in most parts of the 
country, there has been no unusual drain upon the district 
as in some previous years when notwithstanding good har¬ 
vests, the price of food has been high. 

Now the whole country seems prosperous, and though 
the poor, very many of them, are still among us, there is 
work, and not the usual complaint of insufficient food. It 
is hardly necessary to say however that even prosperity in 
this land would mean the depth of poverty in many others. 

The rains have been plentiful and well distributed, and 
the prospect for the coming year is good. 


During February and March a number of Harvest Festi¬ 
vals were held in many of the stations, where the people 
gathered together to give of that which the Lord had given 
them. 
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We feel the need of more festival occasions among our 
people. In Hinduism these represent not only religious 
life but social life,, and our people give up a good deal in 
withdrawing altogether from them. So that we feel it is 
well to suggest to them occasions for Christian gatherings 
that shall in some ways take the place in their lives that 
the Hindu feasts occupied. 


Five years ago > Dr. Barrows visited us as the first repre¬ 
sentative of the Barrows-Haskell lectureship, and the 
remembrance of his gracious presence and inspiring words 
added to our pleasure in welcoming and listening to Dr. 
Chas. Cuthburt Hall in February, as he brought again the 
only great ideal life before the cultured minds of the East. 


In the latter part of March eight students were gradu¬ 
ated from the Lucy Perry Noble Bible School, and entered 
upon their work as Bible women. 


Early in April the Pasumalai College and Training School 
celebrated its anniversary. 


In September came the great annual meeting of the Mis¬ 
sionaries and Native agents. We desire on these occasions 
to have such exercises as shall contribute to the spiritual 
life of these workers, many of whom are removed in their 
villages from all uplifting and inspiring influences. We 
gathered together several times a day for prayer and con¬ 
ference on various subjects, and o-ne morning was devoted 
to the mission sermon preached by Mr.. Wallace, and the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. We had during these 
days several very helpful addresses from Rev. C. H. Mona¬ 
han of the Wesleyan Mission in Madras. The most popu¬ 
lar feature was the concert, with a prize competition upon 
Christian lyrics, at the close of the young peoples day 
which was well-attended throughout. 
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Dec. I5th was the occasion' of the formal opening ofCa- 
pron Hall, the new and beautiful building for the Madura 
Girls' Training and High School. A fuller report cf this 
opening will be given later. 


On Dec. 22nd a cTass of eight men was graduated from 
the Theological Seminary at Pasumahii, and sent to the 
stations-from, which they came for this training. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

As we look over the field and the work before us, we see 
many signs of progress not only in the number and stabi¬ 
lity of Christians, but also in some thing of' broadening 
of Hindu life and thought. 

Over against some specially painful incidents of people 
left to suffer-and die because unknown, or of other castes, 
we see some evidences of a growing appreciation of the 
spirit of Brotherhood. 

Christianity has more of a place in India than it formerly 
had. The Native Christian is more respected, notwith¬ 
standing the bitter opposition met by many who reveal a 
purpose to turn from, the gods of their fathers. Even Hin¬ 
dus admit that there is room for Christianity in India 
though they would relegate it to the out-caste only. 

One Hindu writer says “We cannnofc honestly say that 
if we were Pariah, we would patriotically prefer the sirvi- 
hty assigned to this class by Hinduism to the emancipa¬ 
tion conferred by conversion to Christianity even in the 
eyes of the Hindus themselves * * * and we wonder 

if there is a single thinking Pariah gentleman who does 
not feel convinced that Hinduism is no religion, for him.” 

While it is true that the lowest classes have more to gain 
from a worldly stand-point by embracing Christianity, and 
that the charge is made as of old that it is a religion for 
the poor and the ignorant, there are nevertheless very many 
castes and classes represented in the Christian community 



of the Madura district. And we find in some stations that 
those who have nothing to gain, but much to lose, are more 
ready to come out for Christ, than some of those who would 
gain in worldly position and honor by so doing. Even for 
the higher classes the loss is not so great as it once was. 

Mr. Perkins says :—“ I am very glad to say that in this 
section, in several of the castes, Christians do not lose very 
much socially, in their own castes, by becoming Christians. 
Of course, at first there is the terrible persecution and the 
charge of having become a companion with the out-castes, 
with the refusal to- eat together. But after two or three 
years,, when the storm is over, matters settle so that it is 
difficult to see that the convert has lost anything socially. 
I have two conspicuous cases in mind, one of a Naidoo and 
the other of a Kallar^ both influential and well-to-do men. 
At first, oven for years, persecution was very fierce but now 
it is impossible to see that they have lost anything socially. 
They are respected by alL their Hindu, neighbours, who 
come to their houses* eat with them, and invite them in re¬ 
turn.. But they do lose socially among some of the castes 
other than their awn. It depends, however, largely on the 
man himself ; if he is an exemplary man, he will be respect¬ 
ed in India, by all classes, though a Christian.” 

Christians have gained not only in the esteem in which 
they are held by the Hindus, but have developed in charac¬ 
ter and manliness. The Indian Christian has a recognized 
place and is proving himself worthy of it. 

Mr. Chandler says:— M Christians are improving in self- 
reliance, appreciation of education, honesty, willingness to 
give up caste distinctions, liberality in the support of their 
churches, and civilized habits of life. They do not expect 
the Missionary to be always helping them ; they are edu¬ 
cating their children more than ever, and seeking educated 
companions for their children in marriage.” 

Mr. Perkins says :—“ While there has been a healthful 
growth in the Christian community during the past year, 
the most marked growth is to be seen in individual charac¬ 
ters. I believe there are many more individuals now than. 
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formerly in the Christian church, who*give evidence of a, 
complete transformation, and whose spiritual life and zeal 
for the Lord will bear a comparison with the best types of 
Christian life in the home land.” 

Caste is formally relinquished by all who enter the Chris* 
tran fcdd^ but it dies hard. We see it even in our churches 
and yet among the Christians themselves is a growiug re¬ 
cognition of its danger and evil. They themselves have 
formed an ante-caste- society called " Brothers Band ” 
wherein the 200 members pledge themselves to drop all 
caste observance. In Madura station the people object to 
the individual communion cup, which has been adopted in 
some other stations,. Lest it be considered a revival of caste 
distinction. 

The Christian catechist or teacher has a recognized place 
in village life. Mr. Hazen says :—“ In many villages none 
of the Hindus or Christians can read or write. Often the 
head man can barely sign his own name. At the best only 
three or four have a little education. The result is that 
the catechist is by far the best educated man in the place,, 
and if to this he adds manliness and integrity all classes 
will respect him and come to him for counsel in many mat¬ 
ters*” 


LINES OF WORK. 

Oar work developes in three especial tines which how¬ 
ever often meet and cross. The first is evangelistic, which 
includes preaching to Hindus and the work of Bible wo¬ 
men in Hindn homes. Then comes- the educational work 
in oar various grades of schools, and ministered to by the 
printed page, and finally pastoral work—the shepherding 
of the flock already gathered, but often very ignorant and 
needing careful guidance in faith and practice. 

Throughout the District are villages, where Christian 
people are found. Sometimes a family is alone in a village* 
bat generally there are several families near enough togeth¬ 
er to form a congregation. Sometimes several congrega- 



tioos are in the care of one catechist, who mast live among 
them, teach them Sundays aud week days, guide them into 
right ways of living, and show them the example of a 
Christian life and a Christian home. In a large station 
much of a missionary’s time is occupied by touring among 
the congregations. Mr. Hazen says “ The work in the 
villages lies at the foundation of all mission work. Here 
lies our main hope for the future, and here ought to be 
spent our principal energies. If this work is properly car¬ 
ried on and thrives, our schools, colleges and seminaries 
will be filled, and all departments of mission work will 
accomplish their end. The villages feed the village schools, 
those in turn the boarding schools, the boarding schools 
the higher institutions, and the latter furnish the workers 
for all departments.” Each of these village congrega¬ 
tions should be a distinct center to attract and join with 
itself those who are without. There congregations grow 
hut not as they ought to grow. There are many reasons 
for this. We cannot direct the way of the Spirit, and if 
one or two in one heathen village and two or three in an¬ 
other are touched, and a woman or child in still another, it 
is difficult for workers whose hands are already full to give 
them the teaching they need to fit them for discipleship. 

While the report shows 507 villages in which there are 
Christians under our care, there are only 355 congregations 
for regular meeting. To minister to these congregations 
are 176 catechists and pastors. Other congregations are 
often under the care of school teachers. The work in our 
district has never been by mass movements, but by the 
slower process of an awakening in individual lives, and 
there are many willing to be taught for whom we have no 
teacher. 

We cannot always judge as to results of direct evangel¬ 
istic work. The Hindu does not move rapidly in any 
direction, but we find that a man has kept for years in mind 
some word of the preacher, has pondered over some Bible 
text or truth, or has remembered with growing interest 
something learned in a village school, and at last comes 
forward and asks to be taught in the cc way.” 
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The only thing for us seems to be to sow the seed where* 
ever we can, and we are sometimes startled and surprised 
by the harvest, Mr. Perkins says:—During the past 
year, while on the itineracy, with a small band of the best 
workers in this station, I have seen more marked interest, 
more eagerness to understand, and more evidence of the 
power of the Gospel to comped conviction, at a single pre¬ 
sentation, than at any time since I have been in India.” 

He gives one experience <( The pastor and myself were 
to hold a meeting in a little congregation of eight or ten 
souls, in a village about 25 miles from Tirumangalam. The 
people of the place were mostly farmers and as it was har¬ 
vesting time, the meeting could uot be held until 8.45 p.m. 

We had made a long journey that day and were very 
tired, and would rather have retired at that time, than hold 
a meeting, but the people commenced to come in such largo 
numbers that soon the little mud and thatched church Was 
filled. But as a large number of Hindus were at the door 
and could not get in, the pastor suggested that we go out 
of the church and hold the meeting in the moonlight, 
which we accordingly did. A large crowd soon gathered 
and sat on the ground, listening quietly, as the services 
went on. The missionary preached for about fifteen minutes, 
and then the pastor gave the principal address. At the 
close of his remarks, he turned to mo and asked c Shall I 
call for any who wish to stand up and confess Christ, to do 
so and give us their naraes. ) I hesitated for a second and 
trembled, for I knew what nerve it would take for any one 
to stand up before that heathen crowd and accept the God 
of the foreigner, and I knew the persecution that would 
follow. Then again I, alas ! did not have the faith to be¬ 
lieve that any one would do it and the meeting would there¬ 
fore end in a failure, if no one stood up. But the order 
was given and though at first there was a dead silence for 
a few seconds, later, to our glad surprise, a man rose from 
the crowd, came to my table and said ‘Give me your pen, I 
want to become a Christian and will sign my name ’ and 
within a few minutes ten men and two boys, had risen and 
confessed Christ before that crowd of Hindus, 
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It is now, as I write, eight months since that meeting 
;and no one of the number who came out that night has 
gone back, but all are true and firm. Since that day we 
riever fail, at the close of our meetings for Hindus, to 
give an opportunity for an immediate decision for Christ 
.^nd we rejoice to say that in many instances, individuals 
have accepted Christianity forthwith.” 


We value no department of our work more highly than 
that of village schools. 

The primary design of these schools is to teach the chil¬ 
dren of our Christians, but th9 fact that Christians are scat¬ 
tered in 507 villages, while there are only 200 Primary 
Schools, arid many of those in the larger towns, show that 
we are leaving untaught many Christian children. Only 
2,528 of our 8,647 Christian children attend school today. 
On the other hand, many Hindu children attend these 
schools and they bring us much cheer and comfort. This 
work is that of the leaven which causes Christian teaching 
•and ideas to permeate the Hindu community. -One who 
has been a student in a mission school, can generally be 
'Counted as a friend. 

A few instances may be given which are illustrative of 
many ,—“ Many of the successes on the itineracies, are from 
men who, while young, attended some little vfflage school, 
•taught by a Christian master. In an dscflated village, miles 
from other villages, and with not -even a cart track to it, 
much less what might be called a road, we found a few 
high caste houses. After preaching a few minutes to the 
few people of the place, 1 felt that they were so ignorant, 
so far removed from their fellows where they might at least 
have heard of Christianity and 4ts main tenets, that even 
if they understood my words, the ideas were so foreign, 
that they could not comprehend, so I broke out abruptly 
with ‘ But do you understand, you are saying yes, yes, and 
nodding your heads in approval but I fear you do not under¬ 
stand/ when a man of about thirty years of age said c Tes 
J know what you claim ^for Christ, that He is God and thaJb 
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he came here on earth, did many miracles, and then die5 
for our sins, and if we believe we will be saved ’ and he 
went on to my amazement showing an accurate knowledge 
of the plan ef salvation. When he finished, I said, f Why- 
man you have stated it exactly right and you should be the 
preacher to these people and not I. Where did you learn 
all this?’ f Oh when I was a boy I studied in a mission 
school/ 

In another town after the preaching was over, while 
the Pastor and other workers were talking with individuals 
who had spoken or answered back during the addresses, [ 
sat watching a man who had been most attentive, though 
he had not said a word to show that he had any interest in 
the subject. I felt sure from his face that he had been 
touched by the word, so I said to him, ‘ Tambi, (young bro¬ 
ther), you listened very carefully to all that was said, yon 
ought to believe/ He answered e I do believe/ e Do you 
really mean that?’ *'Yes/ he answered. Later he came out and 
boldly declared himself a Christian. I made inquiry about 
him and found that the fact that he was ready to come and 
assented so quickly was largely due to the fact that twenty 
years or so ago there was a little mission school there, and 
the seed had been sown in his heart which fructified twenty 
yea^s later/’ 


The'Station Boarding Schools bring under the direct and 
daily influence of the missionary the promising children 
from the village schools. We wish it were possible to have 
one child fr-ora each congregation always in the school. It 
is not possible without more money, but we feel that it would 
be vvcdl worth while- Mr. Bauninga speaks of the work in 
the boarding schools as of the highest importance saying 
“ No where else can we get such a hold on the children.” 
Mr. Holton says :— (< The place that the Boarding School 
holds among the instrumentalities for building up Christ’s 
Kingdom is a high one. The children are taken at the 
most impressionable age from the environment of the Hin¬ 
du village to that of trained, earnest Christians- The res- 
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ponsibilities of tbe strong for the weak are impressed upon* 
tbern from the firsts by both precept and example. The build¬ 
ing of character, and not the imparting of knowledge or the 
passing of examinations, is made the first aim of the School^ 
and the pupils do not f:«i] to appreciate this. When, as fre¬ 
quently happens, Hindu pupils come to the Boarding School 
it is to receive the ineffaceable stamp of Christian teaching, 
and it is the exception when a pupil stays here for some 
time and leaves without becoming a confessing Christian.” 
Mrs. Hazen writes:—“As the time draws near each year to 
send the boarding school pupils to their homes for vacation, 
I look into the little sea of upturned faces, and think what 
a privilege and what a responsibility it is to have had the 
training of 130 or more little folks who are now to scatter 
to 55 or 60 villages, bearing the light and truth they have 
received.” 


Among the influences which permeate the home life of 
Hindus we count our Bible woman’s work, which corresponds 
to the Zenana work of the North. There are connected with 
it many problems and questions in regard to the work and 
the workers. It is a question as to whether a woman can 
be a Christian in a Hindu home where every detail of life is 
connected with idolatry it is another whether women 
who are wives and mothers should leave their homes, 
and begin a new life by throwing aside those obliga¬ 
tions held most sacred by Hindu and Christian alike. 
Mrs, Hazen says in regard to this “ We liavo for many years 
discouraged, nay more, we have in many cases forbidden 
wives to leave their husbands for the sake of becoming 
Christians, but we have serious doubts now whether we 
have not been mistaken in this. We have seen this year 
the cords that run in all directions like a spider’s web, entang¬ 
ling the victim at every turn, and we are convinced that it 
is a very exceptional Hindu home iu which one woman can 
live a Christian life, if the whole current runs in another 
direction. 
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It is not a question of patience or courage or faithfulness. 
But it is one of daily and hourly compromise which must 
result in a hardened conscience: still it is necessary to be 
very cautious and discerning lest foolish women think this 
an easy door of escape from some real or fancied hardship.” 
One of the Bible women was asked if she thought it possi¬ 
ble for a woman to live as a Christian in a Hindu home.. 
Her answer was “ She cannot live a real Christian life there, 
bub perhaps she ought to stay there and do as well as she 
can.” This answer while not logically consistent perhaps- 
expresses the attitude of many; 

in any case something of light and truth enters many 
homes through the Bible woman. The Indian Social Re¬ 
former speaks of this work from an educational standpoint 
saying “ Though cut off from the parent community by re¬ 
ligion, and by prejudice and intolerance, the Indian Chris¬ 
tian woman has been the Evangelist of education to hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of Hindu homes. Simple, neat and 
kindly,, she has won her way to the recesses of orthodoxy, 
overcoming a strength and bitterness of prejudice of which 
few outsiders can have an adequate conception.” Our 
chief aim is not intellectual, but from the shadow and the 
secrecy of these Hindu homes come many whispers that 
assure ns of more than an intellectual light that enters there:. 

The story of “Things As They Are” cannot be completed 
without a look into the years of the Future for the history 
of the changes for which we hope, and in which we confi¬ 
dently believe. 


THE' STATIONS. 

Abupptjkottai. 

Aeuppukottai’ was formerly called Mandapasalai station.. 
It has a population of 240,000 and a larger number of 
Christians (4,272) than any other station. There are eighty- 
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one regular congregations, forty-six village schools and more 
than a hundred villages in which there are Christians 
There is a flourishing Boarding school and a Hindu Girls'* 
School in the town, and Bible women’s work is extensively 
carried on. It is a station where more congregations might 
be formed, more schools started, more adherents gathered 
with little effort, Mr. and Mrs. Hazen are assisted by Miss 
Quickenden, four native pastors, forty-four catechists,., 
thirteen Bible women and fifty teachers. 

Mr. Hazen reports:— 

“ Aruppukottai is a rural station and if it is noted for any¬ 
thing it is for its village work. It has a large Boarding 
School and extensive Bible women’s work, but these are* 
naturally fed by and grow out of the work in the villages. 
We can truly say that we have taken solid comfort in this 
work during the past year. We have noticed a steady 
growth and development of life in some of the congrega¬ 
tions,. especially the new ones, more of a readiness to give 
for the spread of the gospel, and more willingness to settle 
disputes by arbitration than a hot haste to resort to law as 
formerly. They are also more willing to discipline mem¬ 
bers themselves for wrong doing than formerly, when it had 
to be done entirely by the missionary. Some congregations 
have of their own accord formed a system of rules with 
fines attached for irregular marriages, for breaking the 
Sabbath, for shirking benevolent contributions, and for 
failure iu attending public worship. It has cheered us 
not a little to see men who were very angry at some sup¬ 
posed injustice finally yielding to persuasion and prayer, 
showing that grace is still in their hearts and has triumphed 
over evil inclinations. One congregation made up entirely 
of the Robber caste came to us last year. This year they 
have assisted in building a church aud now are regular 
worshippers, their women and children also coming to ser¬ 
vice. On a week day we came upon them suddenly and 
asked if they wanted service. ‘ Certainly we do V Within 
five minutes all had assembled and when we talked to 
them of the things of the kingdom their faces fairly ehene 



with delight. They were once the worst people of the' 
entire region, now none are more orderly and quiet.. The 
transformation in their lives is truly marvellous, iu another 
village 30 or 40 Koravars joined us. They were such no¬ 
torious thieves that the Police used to go to their village 
at midnight and call the roll. If any man were absent he 
was charged with any crime that might be committed that 
night within a radius- of man} 7- miles. Now their children 
are in our Boarding school, and some of the adults are coin¬ 
ing into full fellowship in the church* During the year we 
have built four new houses for catechists, atid five new chur¬ 
ches. This means that one congregation that worshipped 
in the street has been housed and that four others are new 
congregations, showing a decided gain, and four catechists 
who formerly were cramped into most uncomfortable quar¬ 
ters, for which we paid rent, are now happy and comfortable 
in a mission house.. All these buildings were made of mud 
and thatch costing about Rs. 60 each or S20. They average 
12 by 24 feet inside with one door and four small windows 
about 15 by 20 inches each. They answer for a beginning. 
Then when the congregation grows rich and strong they 
sometimes build a larger edifice of more permanent ma¬ 
terial. We cannot build tlie permanent ones at first for 
the simple reason that we have not the money. We build 
no church where the people do not contribute all that they 
can. Generally they, are so poor that they can give no 
money, but they can give work if the church- is composed 
of mad the same as their own houses. Hence we require 
them to put up the walls and they do it cheerfully. The 
total of contributions which they have made for benevolent 
objects is Rs. 2,282 which averages Rs. 2 for every com¬ 
municant. This is Rs. 706 more than last year aud by far 
the largest in the history of the station. The people have 
entirely supported their own pastors, including salary, and 
touring expenses, repairs on the parsonage and on the central 
church, and each pastorate has a little balance in hand, 
which has never been the case before. And when, at the 
close of the year, we told them that some catechists must be 
dismissed to reduce expenses, some of the people came for- 



ward and said c When you stop our catechist's salary ‘we 
-will take up his support ourselves.' 

The Christians of Aruppukottai town are weavers, but 
-all others with few exceptions are farmers. While the 
majority of our people may be said to belong to the out¬ 
cast© classes in the soeial scale, yet it is not exclusively so. 
We have in our Boarding school representatives from six¬ 
teen different castes which is a fair sample of the condition 
in our village congregations. We were delighted to find 
that a teacher-'ea tec hist in one village who belongs to the 
lowest class, had gathered into his sehool many high caste 
boys, and the truth had t?ike-n such a hold of them that three 
of them wanted to be baptized at our last communion 
there- The prominent Hindus of the place respect the 
teacher and are influenced by him. He is tactful and wise, 
wears a clean garment and leads a clean life. Hence no 
•one objects to his caste. Surely God is at work breaking 
down this mighty barrier of caste. Hindus respect clean 
pure men, and such we endeavor to have for the Lord's work. 

In every congiegation where practicable we have a school, 
primarily for the benefit of the Christian children, for no 
congregation will be strong and stable if the children are 
nllovved to grow up in ignorance. The Hindu children are 
allowed to come to this school and they are glad to avail 
themselves of the privilege. As the Bible is daily studied 
in the school, together with prayer and Christian song, 
these Hindu boys become interested, wish to come to the 
boarding school, are converted and finally make some of 
our most useful mission agents. We have some real manly 
little fellows now studying at Pasumalai who came iu this 
very way. The case of three boys who wanted baptism at 
our last communion in their village is a good illustration of 
the good work being done by these village schools. Also 
through the boys the parents are reached. We have several 
instances in mind at this moment of parents just ready to 
be baptized through the influence of their sons who were 
converted in our schools. Those schools of which we have 
4b are a mighty force for good undermining the whole 
fabric .of Hinduism. 
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As in previous years we have had lour itineracies 
.246 separate villages were visited and 27,648 persons 
heard the gospel. We have all enjoyed this work this year 
for three reasons. First because the Lord gave us an un¬ 
usual spirit of harmony and brotherly kindness. Second 
because the people bought our books and tracts with great 
eagerness, on one occasion cleaning out our entire stock 
and BtiW asking for more. In some instances the women 
foooght Scriptore portions, which is quite an unusual thing, 
for scarcely any of them can read. The third reason for 
joy was the open door which we found in all villages of 
Maravars. The movement which we reported going on 
among them last year, continues this year also. We have 
■given them a teacheT in one place, one of their own young 
tnen and the work opens there with much promise. We find 
no opposition on the itineracy as formerly, but a cordial 
welcome. 

The whole village turns out to hear our men, even when 
we go to their village two or three times in succession. 
Men, women and children gather around us and show that 
they wish to learn more of this way by buying our books 
and Scriptures, In many places wo found them just ready 
to embrace Christianity and giving us hopes that a great 
'harvest is just before us. The way has been prepared and 
the seed abundantly sown and there is such a readiness to 
bear and assent to the truth that if the Spirit should be 
poured out we feel confident that souls would be gathered 
into the kingdom by hundreds and by thousands.” 

Mrs. Hazen reports of work among women ;—“ The speci¬ 
al feature of the work among the women of this station is 
the belief in definite answer to definite prayer. As soon as 
the Bible women and schoolmistresses became imbued 
with this belief, and saw its practical workings, they could 
but testify to their pupils whom they saw in need. 

There is no story in the Old or New Testament but what 
the Hindu can more than match by some wonderful tale of 
valor performed by one of their gods ini ancient times. But 

testimony concerning something that the Christians' God 
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has done recently and can do now, at once arouses their in¬ 
terest, and they are eager to come to the church and hear 
jnore, and receive some benefit from His hand. Some have 
been beaten, some have been fined, many have been re¬ 
viled, and all have been forbidden to come. Some castes 
have considered it sufficiently important’to form caste rules 
forbidding any one from coming to the church or bungalow, 
but during the closing months of the year there are always 
some Hindu women present at the women’s prayer meeting, 
and occasionally also on Sundays. 

One woman who is unable to come sends regularly au 
offering of rice. 

For weeks before the day of prayer for India, the Board¬ 
ing School children had been meeting in little groups for 
prayer, and the result was manifest cm that day, Nov, 15th, 
when all showed a very tender spirit, and some broke down 
as they tried to pray for fathers and other relatives still liv¬ 
ing in known sin. One boy made a very strong touching 
appeal for all to pray that his aged grand-mother, who was 
very ill, should be spared long enough for him to go home 
and tell her about Christ in such a way that she might take 
him as her Savior before her death. This boy was a Hin¬ 
du wheu he came to school and his parents are not yet 
Christians. 

The older pupils have three times asked the privilege of 
fasting in part, the price of the rice not eaten to go to the 
Native Evangelical Society, On Nov. 22nd, nine of the 
boarding school pupils united with the church,” 

Battalagundu. 

Battalagundu station has a population of 146,000 and has 
been this year associated with Periakulam under the care 
of Mr, Herrick, 

The boarding school for the two stations is at Battalagun¬ 
du, also a Hindu girls school. There are sixteen village 
schools in the station. There are working in the station, 
* Wo pastors, seven catechists, one evangelist, five Bible 
women and twenty-four teachers. 
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Periakulam with 320,000 inhabitants includes the higher 
hills and the fertile valleys between the ranges. There are 
here 3,489 Christians, more than in any other station except 
Aruppukottai. There are five pastors, fourteen catechists, 
one evangelist, five Bible women and thirty-nine teachers 
at work in this field. Dr. Tracy is in charge at the end of 
the year, but Mr. Herrick reports for both stations. He 
says :—“l do not suppose the Battalagundu and Periakulam 
stations differ greatly from any other two stations in the 
mission. If they have any distinctive characteristic, it is 
that they are socially composed of different classes of peo¬ 
ple, the former station showing this in greater degree. They 
are alike materially in being made up mostly of day labor¬ 
ing classes, with some small land-holders and traders. 
None are very wealthy, and perhaps the poorest are compa¬ 
ratively few. Periakulam in part, is still classed as a back¬ 
ward district educationally, which brings a satisfactory in¬ 
crease in Government’s results grants, but is not cheering 
if it is an index of the intelligence of the Christians. Five 
out of seven pastors have been nearly or wholly supported 
by the contributions of the people, and in many cases, a 
part of the expense of repairs or of the erection of new 
buildings has been met from the same source.. 

It has been my aim constantly to improve the character 
of the native agency, first by weeding out the spiritually 
unfit and secondly by endeavoring to arouse and maintain 
a sensitiveness of conscience among all. Nothing is more 
delicate and difficult and it is a real source of satisfaction 
to think there are many whom one can trust to do their 
work faithfully as to God and not as to man. The sources 
of such character lie far back in early youth, and it is this 
that gives our day schools and boarding schools their im¬ 
portance. Christians of middle age may learn, but it is a 
slow process. An effort has been made to encourage Bible 
study in the congregations, and in Christian villages where 
a Bible woman resides, the Christian women receive a part 
of her time and teaching. 

The usual Sunday schools, Christian Endeavor Societies* 
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King's Daughter circles, and one Y.M.C.A. are trying to 
train and instruct the young in their Christian duties. In 
this, [as in all other forms of our work, efficiency is in pro¬ 
portion to the sufficiency of the agent in charge of it; 
which is only another way of saying that the first need of 
an agent is character and the second need is character and 
the third need is character. 

Itineracy work has been carried on with the usual regu¬ 
larity and success, so far as human eyes can judge. It is 
a process of seed sowing, and must be judged as such. 

A special effort has been made for some years to improve 
the effectiveness of Scripture teaching in the village schools 
by providing each teacher with a scheme of lessons to fol¬ 
low approximately. Here again character is what counts. 
I have more than once mentally compared a teacher whose 
wooden results -corresponded to his wooden methods, to the 
barren fig tree which must soouer or later come down unless 
it bears fruit. On the other hand, there is nothing so hope¬ 
ful as faithful and zealous work in this line. I have in 
mind, a flourishing school in Periakulam station that is not 
even under mission management, but is kept by a private 
teacher. Though his is the only Christian family in the vil¬ 
lage, his piety and influence with the people is so great that 
they gladly allow their children to study with him, even at 
the risk of becoming Christians. No children that I have 
examined know the commandments better than these little 
Hindus. None can say more Bible verses than they, or 
sing more gospel songs. And, we may be sure that such 
faithful teaching sinks deep into the hearts of some, at least. 
Only a few months ago one of the brightest of these boys, 
who had passed the highest standard in the school and 
was hoping in time to come to the boarding school—though 
his parents were Hindus—was taken severely ill with cholera 
during an epidemic. Knowing that his condition was seri¬ 
ous he asked for pen, ink, and paper and wrote in Tamil:— 
Bord if I should die, receive me to heaven/ He then 
lay down, folded the paper and put it under his head. Be¬ 
fore a new day dawned on earth, a new day had dawned 
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for him in heaven; for I find it not hard to. believe that 
the master was as quick to hear this prayer of faith as he 
was in the day when he hung on the Cross. The whole village 
has been roused to a living interest in the religion that can 
inspire such faith and character as was seen in the little 
Hindu boy. The parents have declared themselves Chris¬ 
tians, and the parents of other boys have expressed their 
desire to send their children to the Boarding school. 

It is not possible to admit all such candidates to the 
Boarding school, yet some can be admitted with very en¬ 
couraging results. They generally become Christians in a 
few years. The fact that Hindu parents are so often desir¬ 
ous of sending their children to a place when they must 
not only break caste, but even run the chance of becoming 
Christians, is one of the signs of the times. A number of 
boys and girls in the Boarding school have joined the 
chnrch during the year, and the moral tone of the school 
is high. 

Several much needed school buildings or prayer houses 
have been put up during the year. Compared with the 
needs, the means have been limited, and nothing but the 
smallest expenditure consistent with true economy has been 
possible. One of these buildings in Battalagundu station 
was dedicated in December. Nearly all the missionaries 
of the North Local committee were present. The day was 
fine, and the occasion was one that the Christians cannot 
fail to remember with pleasure and gratitude. One does 
not regret knocking about in a bullock cart for the seven 
hours spent in going and coming over roads that would de¬ 
fy an automobile; one does not regret the heat and the dust, 
the glare of the sun, and the fiendish banging of tom-toms 
with which village people express their joy on a state oc¬ 
casion ; nor the crowds that block the doors and windows, 
if only the people may learn that God is holy; that He 
requires holiness of His people; and that His true habi¬ 
tation is in a church which is purified from every unholy 
thing.” 



DEDICATION OF SCHOOL HOUSE, BATTLAGUNDU STATION. 



PASTORS’ QUARTERLY MEETING, KAMBAM CHURCH. 
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Dindigul. 

Dindigul is one of our older and larger stations. Al¬ 
though work has been carried on there for many years, 
there is a large extent of country quite unoccupied by 
Christian workers. 

Palani joins Dindigul and is one of the latest stations to 
be occupied. Both have been under Mr. Jeffery's care 
during the year, but at its close Mr. and Mrs. Elwood have 
returned to Palani where they will again take up their work 
in school and church, and in making Christ known to the 
Hindus who gather around that centre of idolatry. 

Mr. Jeffery reports for Dindigul:— 

"Dindigul station has a population of 320,000. Of this 
number 2,158 only are Protestant Christians. It is thus 
evident that while Christianity has a footing in the station, 
there remains much work to be done. It is evident how¬ 
ever that Christian standards have impressed themselves on 
the people at large. 

Three Christians were selling me stone by the cubic yard. 
A Hindu, who was standing by, called out to them 'Fill up 
all the holes. You are Christians; you must give Chris¬ 
tian measure.' 

The Dindigul station has one Lower Secondary or gram¬ 
mar school, Boarding schools for boys and girls, two Hindu 
girls schools and twenty-eight Primary schools. The 
Bible is carefully taught in all these institutions. This edu¬ 
cational work could be increased indefinitely at compara¬ 
tively small expense to the Mission, as about half the 
expense of such schools is met from Government grants and 
fees. Parents show a growing willingness to pay some¬ 
thing for the education of their children. 

The utility of such schools from a Missionary point of 
view cannot easily be estimated. Last year there was 
studying in the Dindigul Boarding school a boy, the son of 
a Hindu Priest. He was taught in a small village school 
by a Christian teacher, and was finally allowed to come to 
the boarding school for educational advantages. 
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This Boarding school is a Christian home to these chil¬ 
dren, and his spirit life unfolded like a flower. He came to 
me and asked me to baptize him, I sent him home to inform 
his parents who objected and threatened to disinherit 
him. 

He came back to school and was baptized, though his 
parents refused to allow him to return to their home. But 
the boy proved faithful to Jesus and this Christmas time 
wrote me from his village a letter full of joy saying ‘ God 
has answered my prayers. My parents have not only 
received me back but have also promised to accept Jesus 
themselves/ 

Direct Evangelistic work is carried on along four lines, 

Five Bible women have visited nearly all the houses 
(3,500) in Dindigul, and have given regular instruction to 
nearly two hundred women during the year. Mrs, Chester 
has had the supervision of this work. 

The Station Home Missionary Society has had its evan¬ 
gelist whose work has been throughout the year among the 
hill villages on the lower Palanis. He has visited 250 sepa¬ 
rate villages, and has addressed 3,000 people. He reports 
the hill people as peculiarly open to the Grospel. 

The catechists, nearly all of whom are in charge of 
village congregations, do a very large work among the sur¬ 
rounding villages. They visit and hold street meetings in 
about 300 separate villages. 

In the month of July taking with me tents and sixteen 
native preachers, I made an itineracy north from Dindigul 
for a distance of thirty miles. The heavy monsoon wind 
almost tore our tents into sheeds, and sometimes to escape 
its fury, we camped in the sand of river beds where the 
banks supplied us with a wind brake. In a two weeks 
itineracy we visited 300 villages, and preached to more 
than 12,000 people. I was surprised to find such ignorance 
in the Madura District. 

The people not knowing who we were and many of them 
never having heard of Christ were very timid; in some 
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villages where they were not frightened, they mistook the 
catechists, with their musical instruments and songs, for re¬ 
ligious beggars and brought out offerings of rice and butter 
milk. In another village the people thought we were 
Government officials who had come to collect taxes, and we 
had to explain to them as to little children that we had not 
come for their money, but their hearts. In all this region 
twenty miles by thirty-three is not a single Christian, and 
many people not intelligent enough to care for an education, 
but as a rule they gave an unqualified assent to the Gospel 
message, and in many villages begged me to open a Chris¬ 
tian school. 

At present two only of the four churches are self-sup¬ 
porting, but if suitable pastors could be found the other 
two churches made up of comparatively well-to-do farmers 
could support their own pastors. In the matter of self- 
support there has been great encouragement this year. 

At the close of the harvest, festivals were conducted at 
five different centres with a total offering of Rs. 183. One 
Christian brought me privately six rupees saying this was a 
tenth of the money he had received for selling sheep, and 
at various times during the year others have left offerings 
in my hands. 

For the last two years I have been trying f a Mission 7 
with great satisfaction. 

This is concentrated work for some months in either a 
congregation, for the purpose of deepening the spiritual life 
of the Christians, or in a Hindu village, looking to the 
forming of a new congregation. In this way two new con¬ 
gregations were established last year and one this year/ 7 
Mrs. Chester relates incidents in connection with the Bible 
women's work in Dindigul, showing steadfastness under 
persecution, earnest love for Christ, and some endeavor to 
lead others to Him. She also mentions women who desire to 
be baptized, but know that it would mean entire separation 
from their families. 


Madura. 

Madura City is the center and heart of the Madura Dis- 
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tricfc. The station of Madura is in charge of Mr. Chandler 
who reports :— 

"This Station has a population of 260,000, of whom 
105,000 live in Madura town, and the rest in villages. 
Our Christian community numbers 1,555, only 300 of whom 
live in the villages, so that more than half of my Station 
work lies in the City. Add to this the Mission work of the 
Treasury, which must all be carried on there, and it will 
be Been that the Missionary of this Station has to work 
largely in Madura City. 

My custom is to devote two Sundays each month to the 
churches in Madura and spend at least a part of each other 
Sunday in some village, and add other days according 
to circumstances. 

Work in the town consists in the superintendence of 
efforts for the four organized churches, (three of which 
have Pastors), evangelistic preaching in the streets and 
school houses, the management of six day schools, and 
many occasional efforts in Christian work. Village work 
consists of the care of eight small congregations scattered 
in 24 different villages, the management of 14 day schools, 
and the conduct of evangelistic work within a radius of 
15 miles, by individual effort, and itinerating tours in com¬ 
panies of six or more men together. 

There is a manifest improvement in the social condition 
of the people in general. New houses are constantly going 
up in the City, and they are all better than the ones they 
replace. Windows are made larger than they used to be, 
which means more light for health as well as for reading 
and home-life. Among the members of the Kallar or Rob¬ 
ber caste a movement has taken place for the betterment 
of' their women ; a society has been formed to promote 
the marrying of only one wife, and the remarriage of 
widows. They came to the Christian workers to inquire 
the teachiug of the Bible on the subject of marriage. 

The Christians are engaged in agriculture, the lower pro¬ 
fessions, and in cooly work. Hindus look on them as hav- 
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jng descended to a lower scale socially by their ‘descent* 
into Christianity, but at the same time show more respect 
for their character than they do for the character of their 
own people of the same classes. 

Our Mission agents are regarded by the Christians as 
important to them in their daily life in many ways, especially 
in teaching them, and helping them in times of difficulty. 

By the Hindus the work of Mission agents is regarded 
as done for the pay they get, and sometimes when these 
men preach in the streets the hearers will say, ‘There! 
we have stood long enough for you to get off your 
words, now let us go and attend to our work/ But this 
idea is fading out somewhat. They have learned that the 
preachers are not paid by the Government, that they are 
of no use in Court matters, at least when any tricks are to 
be played, and that they are good people earning their pay. 

In one itineracy the Benior catechist met an old school¬ 
mate, whom he had lost sight of since boyhood. The Hindu 
was a gipsy, and in those days, forty years ago, his people 
were living near the Mission house, and were nominal 
Christians, sending their children to the Christian school $ 
and this particular boy was the monitor. When the gipsy 
community moved away from the city they all disappeared 
in the Hinduism of their surroundings. As the monitor 
boy grew up, he retained his ability to read and write and 
his knowledge of Christian lyrics. This gave him an in¬ 
fluence above his social rank, because the others in his little 
hamlet' were illiterate, and whenever the police or village 
officials required a signature he was the only man to write 
it. The Christian school-mate found him, and the meeting 
awakened in the gipsy a desire to return to Christianity. 
Some of his family are willing to come with him, but others 
oppose, and the Hindus are persecuting him. So the issue 
is not yet certain. One son has two wives, one of whom was 
purchased at auction, according to the gipsy custom among 
themselves. If he becomes a Christian he proposes to put 
up the purchased wife at auction to be sold to some other 
gipsy. 
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Every day school has its Sunday School, and very many 
of them have their Christian Endeavor Societies, in which 
the Hindu children take an active part. In the city there 
are 17 Sunday Schools held every Sabbath- Several of 
these are voluntarily conducted by persons engaged in 
other work, and held in private houses. The young men of 
one church conduct an itineracy among the villages every 
year at their own expense. The Christian laborers on the 
railway constantly give their testimony to their Hindu 
fellow-laborers, and often go to their catechist to learn 
better how to meet the objections of the Hindns. The 
regular street preaching in the city is all maintained vol¬ 
untarily by the different churches or societies. 

There are 18 Christian Endeavor Societies in the station, 
two societies of the Y.M.C.A. and several of the King’s 
Daughters, and a Sympathy Society. This last has a mem¬ 
bership of Hindu, Mussulmen, and Christian Children, and 
meets every Saturday to help poor children. Children may 
be heard singing the hymns they learn early in the morning 
before the adults are up. 

These societies aid in much of the voluntary work men¬ 
tioned S* 

In Madura city is carried on much mission work not be¬ 
longing especially to the Madura station. Higher schools for 
girls and boys, medical work for men and women and the 
training of Bible women will be separately reported. Miss 
Swift writes of the work done by Bible women in Madura 
city. This will also give some idea of the way in which it 
is carried on in each station. 

Bible Women's Work in Madura. 

“ Madura City has long afforded a wide opportunity for 
the Christian work done by the Bible woman and this op¬ 
portunity has but widened during the year past. We are 
no longer under the necessity of seeking open doors, and 
during 1908 were frequently obliged to consider carefully 
ways and means of entering those open to ns. The work 
done by the Bible women has been educational, evangelistic, 
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nnd pastoral and has made heavy demands upon the work¬ 
ers. 21 Bible women in the city and 17 in the villages of the 
station have responded heartily and willingly to the severe 
requirements of their service, and have manifested a per¬ 
sonal devotion and reality of life and purpose very grati¬ 
fying to their leader in view of the efforts made on their 
behalf. 

That part of their work which is educational in its pur¬ 
pose has also an immediate relation to their evangelistic 
work. When we find the minds of the women so untrain¬ 
ed as to be unable to give attention to a connected 
discourse however brief, and that they do not understand 
and are unable to pronounce the words of the simplest 
Scripture phraselogy, and that the ideas therein contained 
are wholly foreign to their thought, we are more and more 
convinced that the right method must consist in combining 
systematic instruction with the preaching of the word. 
2,361 pupils were enrolled for this instruction during the 
year. 1,333 of these live in the City of Madura, and 
1,023 are scattered in 82 villages beiongingto Madura sta¬ 
tion, and situated within a radius of 15 miles from the 
city. The instruction given is elementary, limited as a rule 
to reading and to oral instruction in the Bible, which lays a 
foundation of knowledge and belief long before they are 
able to read for themselves. This work of teaching adults 
whose mental faculties are rusty from disuse, has been this 
year, as ever, the most laborious part of our work, though 
we believe it to be truly fruitful. We have observed a real 
change going on in the minds and manners of our pupils 
which speaks loudly of the benefit they are receiving. 
The Bible women have been using for this systematic 
Bible instruction the series of lessons found in the Hand¬ 
book prepared three years ago for their nse. 

The evangelistic work goes hand in hand with this more 
definite teaching. As in every house there are some women 
who think themselves unable to learn to read, or who for 
other reasons will not consent to try, an audience is afford- 
od the Bible women upon every visit, and we find many 
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unwilling bo study, who yet are willing to listen. The first 
notes of a song bring the women from neighbouring houses 
or to the roof-top within hearing distance, and passers-by on 
the street stop and come in through the ever open doors, 
and stay to gaze and to listen. In the city and in the vil¬ 
lages, the aggregate of those who have thus heard reaches 
the large number of 57,074, while more than ten thousand 
more made up the audiences that heard the message when 
the Bible-students under the direction of the older Bible 
women visited the villages for special work in tent. This 
enormous figure would be in itself a source of discourage¬ 
ment did we see no result whatever. But we often find in 
visiting the homes of our pupils that the women who have 
listened have also learned, and we have often had the most 
delightful conversations upon the Bible lessons with such 
listeners. 

The pastoral part of the work consists in shepherding 
those women who have come to a true belief in Christ; and 
Jihis year this has afforded us real joy and encouragement. 
Day after day we have heard the most open unqualified 
fearless confessions of belief in Christ, of trust in Him and 
Him only for salvation. 'When one remembers the sur¬ 
roundings and the training of these women, it is a marvel 
to hear these confessions as often as we do. We find too 
that this confession is held to year after year, and we thus 
rejoice in the belief that hidden away in their homes up 
and down the many streets and lanes of city and village 
there are many true believers. More than a third of our 
pupils are already regularly reading the Bible, and this year 
we have heard repeated testimony to their love of its truths. 

Many of our pupils who desire to kneel in prayer are 
prevented from doing so. Not a few have had their books 
torn or burned up as they began to manifest a real interest 
in the teaching. Lively incidents are not wanting as when 
a husband, recently awakened to the fact that his wife was 
really beginning to act upon the precepts of the Bible, 
rnshes in upon the scene and literally drags his wife out of 
the room and gives her a sound beating. It would seem 
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sometimes as if a beating thus given were a tribute to an¬ 
cient custom, and that having paid it, their conscience is 
pacified. The storm subsides, and the work of teaching is 
peacefully resumed in that same house with the knowledge 
and consent of all concerned. This year we have had 
numerous experiences of this kind. One man who had 
raised great opposition and threatened to beat the Bible 
woman herself, sat smiling and pleased in the opposite door¬ 
way when I visited the house he had endeavored to close 
to us. 

Bold loud threatening coarse language, ignorant and 
fanatic assertions we hear on every side. c The mission¬ 
ary will carry you away and keep you for ten years/ 
'they will carry you away and make you join their religi¬ 
on/ are expressions we have heard this year many scores 
of times over. The unreasoning ignorance and fanaticism 
which prompts such warnings bub serve to set in relief the 
fact that our Bible women are permitted to continue their 
ministry to this large number of needy ones who would 
otherwise be spiritually destitute. 

The work of the village Bible women is in some respects 
more difficult than that in the city. These workers are 
scattered, some of them in distant places, leading a lonely 
life and without the opportunities for meetings and other 
privileges enjoyed by the workers in the city. It is there¬ 
fore very necessary that they should meet not less frequent¬ 
ly than once a month. We spend two days every month 
in this special meeting, holding Bible classes, meetings for 
prayer, reports and discussion, examining the workers' 
registers and speaking to them personally. 

We have four workers among Mohammedan women, two 
of whom learned to read Hindustani while in the Bible 
School. One of these workers is a convert from Moham¬ 
medanism and while very loud and threatening words con¬ 
cerning her have often been heard as she goes about her 
work, she has gained the entrance of many homes and has 
endeared herself to the women. 

One Bible woman is devoting herself to work solely 
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among Silk-weavers. We often regret that we have so 
little hold upon this class of people, who while so progres¬ 
sive in some ways are yet so backward in others. Et is their 
boast that their customs are Brahminicai; and in all that 
pertains to women—early marriage and severe treatment 
of widows—this is but too true. We therefore are glad to 
find the services of the Bible woman so acceptable among 
them and to find that her pupils are so receptive of the 
truth. 

Though we visit so constantly among Hindu women of 
all classes, among the rich and poor, in the hut and in the 
mansion, we find that in the very multiplicity of visits, les¬ 
sons, conversations, homes and people lies one difficulty of 
reporting in a few words one yearns work. The interest 
and encouragement of it is not in startling incident, but 
in that quiet change of the soul's attitude towards spiritual 
things, which we see in so many women. And as from day 
to-day we meet with those whose faces brighten at the name 
of Jesus, and who speak with joy of Him and of his love, 
and as we enter such numbers of Hindu homes whore on 
the house top or in some quiet corner we may gather the 
women for prayer and earnest talk, and hear their testi¬ 
mony for Christ, we rejoice in the privilege of sharing in 
the work, and are grateful for the abundant evidence of 
God's blessing upon it." 

Miss Chandler tells us of the work for Hindu girls done 
in Madura town: — 

Hindu Girls Schools. 

ce In the city of Madura there have been established four 
day schools for Hindu girls. The number of children en¬ 
rolled are nearly four hundred. Too often the attendance 
is not as large as this, far parents in Madura are not over 
particular about sending their girls to school, and feast days, 
weddings and funerals keep the children away when they 
ought to be at their lessons. There are exceptions where 
girlB love to come to school. One such is a girl in the first 
standard whose father was transferred to another town. 
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She begged to be left in Madura in order to go to school 
but she was taken away. After a few weeks however she 
came back and before going to her relatives she went to 
the Head-master of the school to tell him that she had 
returned. 

The course of Study followed is in accordance with 
Government requirements and once a year the schools are 
visited by an inspectress. Each school has its Head-master 
and his wife is one of the under teachers. The other 
teachers are women, most of whom have been educated and 
trained in the mission training school. Some of them have 
been long in the service. 

Besides the regular routine of secular work, the study 
of the Bible is carried on daily and special efforts have 
been made to make the children feel that this is the most 
important lesson of the day. It has been a pleasure to 
note that many of the little ones at examination time, are 
eager to tell the Bible stories they have learned and to 
repeat their verses. 

On Sunday each Head-master has a Sunday school for 
those who are willing to come. To encourage them once 
a month those who attend are given cards or picture papers 
with little stories. The children are also encouraged to 
bring a contribution for the mite box, and drop their money 
in while they sing ' Dropping* dropping, hear the pennies 
fall/ in Tamil. As a result of the work done one finds, in 
each school, girls who are reading the Bible at home with 
older sisters or parents who once were pupils in the sohools; 
They come back to ask for a lyric book or Bible, so that 
they may sing and read as well as pray as they were taught 
to do in the schools. 

One girl who is still studying asked for and received a 
Bible, but her friends at home have tried to hinder her 
from reading and have abused her for praying to the 
Christians* God. She comes regularly to the mid-week 
church prayermeeting, and she and a few others have a 
little prayer meeting by themselves every noon before school 
begins. This girl is abused because she reads the Bible 
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bat in some homes no hindrance is offered and the girls 
read the Scriptures openly. 

In a home like this there is a high caste girl ^ho has 
been much interested in the life of Christ. The teacher 
has found her taking hold of the truth as he gradually 
made it clear step by step. When she first came to school 
she used to write at the top of her paper or her slate the 
Tamil letter which is used to invoke the help of the Hindu 
god of wisdom, Ganesh. She no longer does this but makes 
a little cross as invoking the aid of Christ. One day the 
headmaster was planting a little tree and called this girl 
with some others to his aid. Suddenly she was seen stand¬ 
ing quietly with face upturned. She wa9 praying for the 
prosperity of that tree. 

Two or three months after leaving school last year one 
girl fell very ill. For weeks she could not lie down and 
Bhe simply wasted away. Before her death I went to see 
her and talk with her. Her mind was perfectly clear and 
she knew all I said to her, but she had no strength to do 
more than nod her head in affirmation to my question as to 
whether she remembered what she had learned about Christ 
the great Healer, and what he could do for her. Before 
coming away I was allowed by the mother to pray with her 
daughter and at the end there came a whispered * Amen’ 
from the girl. I did not see her again, but I must believe 
that she is now one of the children who are standing 
around the throne in Heaven .’* 

Melur. 

Mr. Chandler has also the charge of the Melur station, 
though Mr. Banninga has been for some months in associ¬ 
ate charge. 

Melur is a large station with but few Christians. The 
population is 340,000, of which only one in a thousand 
confesses Christ. 

But in this .station are many signs of the spreading of 
Christian influence, and we are sure that the harvest will 
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come* Mr. and Mrs. Banninga are assisted by one pastor, 
six catechists, one evangelist, three Bible women and twenty 
teachers. 

There is here a station Boarding school, two Hindu girls’ 
schools and fifteen village schools, 

Mr. Banninga says;— 

“ The year 1903 witnessed the passing of my first 
examination and the beginning of associate work. Of course 
the study of the language still holds first place in my 
schedule of work, but I have been able to enter into the 
work sufficiently to see some of its joys and difficulties. It 
has been a great privilege to me to take part in the recep¬ 
tion of new members into the church and to administer 
baptism to several infants and to one adult. My prayer is 
that these may be but the first fruits of a large harvest to 
be gathered iuto the Master’s garner. 

However poorly it may have been done, it was a great 
pleasure to me to be able, on a few occasions, to speak or 
preach to the native Christians in their own language. 
Though done brokenly and hesitatingly, the pleasure was a 
real one, and the mistakes made were a spur to renewed 
endeavor, and greater prayerfulness. The ability to speak 
with these people will be a source of unlimited joy, when 
it comes. 

The feature that has interested me most has been the 
street preaching to Hindus in neighboring villages every 
Sunday afternoon. The teachers and others living on the 
compound have met at the Bungalow for prayer Sunday 
afternoons, and then gone to the surrounding hamlets, in at 
least two of which, there seem to be men seeking to know* 
more about Christ* These same teachers have also done 
good work by regularly visiting native schools and teaching 
the boys Scripture verses and Bible stories. Ail these 
school boys came to the compound one afternoon for sports 
and games. We hope to keep up our relations with them 
and follow them even after they leave their schools. 

The work in the Boarding school has been successful not 
only in educational matters but also spiritually. Four out 
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•of the twelve boys made a public confession of their faith 
in Christ, and three others wished to, but were not old 
enough to do so without their parents’ consent, which they, 
being Hindus, would not give. 

For twelve years the station has been without a perma¬ 
nent church building, A beginning has been made in erect¬ 
ing one.” 

Manamadbra, 

Maeamadura Station has absorbed the older station of 
'Tirupuvanam making a very large district with a popula¬ 
tion of 380,000. The Mission Industrial School is there 
connected with the station boarding school, and it is ex¬ 
pected that two missionary families will reside there. Dur¬ 
ing the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Holton are in charge of all departments assisted by two 
pastors, seventeen catechists, thirty-three teachers, one 
evangelist and seven Bible women. 

Mr, Holton reports :— 

^ The presence only one missionary, where usually 
there are two, has resulted iu the itineracy work being left 
largely to the management of the Pastors, and with quite 
■satisfactory results. Five itineracies were held, and a good 
portion of the station territory was canvassed. An inci¬ 
dent which occurred during the last one is of interest. 
Two of the preachers had reached a small village in the 
Tirupuvanam Pastorate, and as they began to call together 
their audience by singing a Christian lyric, they were inter¬ 
rupted by an old man who broke out singing one of our 
most familiar lyrics. They at once enquired of him who 
he was, and how he came to know so well a Christian song. 
It appears that he was a monitor in the Station Boarding 
School at Tirupuvanam, under Kev. W B. Capron, more 
than forty years ago. He was asked how it was that all 
these years with a knowledge cf Christian truth implied 
by his intelligent singing of the lyric, he had yet remained 
a Hindu. The question lovingly asked seemed to stir old 
memories for he soon sang another lyric and then promised 



that from that time forward he would be a Christian. He 
took a supply of tracts from the catechists and began to 
distribute them among his neighbors. We believe that 
this incident is more than an individual case; that it is typi¬ 
cal of a great body of believers all about us, who have not 
the courage or strength to overcome the many and great 
hindrances to confessing Christ openly before their rela¬ 
tives, and to bear the suffering it entails. 

The main additions to the church have been,.as hereto¬ 
fore, by Christian nurture and from among the children o£ 
the Boarding School- One boy who first came to the school 
at the beginning of the year as a Hindu now wishes to 
confess Christ by uniting with the church, but is waiting 
because he is not yet of age; He often goes with the other 
boys to the Sunday evening street preaching, and takes his* 
part in the singing and speaking. 

A number of people in the small and scattered villages 
have expressed a desire to be enrolled as Christians, that is, 
as adherents. Our custom is to put them under instruction, 
on a six months probation before actually taking their 
names on our registers. One large congregation received 
last year, fell away this year because their hopes of advan¬ 
tage had not been realized. On the other hand, another 
congregation which had to endure a heavy persecution from 
their landlords and hereditary masters,, because they came 
over to us last year, appears to-have been strengthened and 
knit together and to us, by the very persecution which was 
intended to drive them back to the ancestral ways. 

One of the negative signs of the growth of Christ’s 
kingdom is the opposition that is aroused by an individual, 
a family or a village turning from Hinduism to Christ. 
And one of the positive fruits of that growth is the quiet 
courage and steadfastness with which persecutions, often 
petty but none the less irritating, are borne. It has been 
shown that a Christian can live with his Hindu relatives, 
but it appears tobe a rule that the higher the quality of the 
Christian life the more bitter the trouble laid upon it by 
those whose lives are rebuked by it. Two such cases in 
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this station are a standing rebuke to the impatience a nd 
sordidness of easier lives. 

The experiment of last year has been satisfactorily con¬ 
tinued this year of administering all the evangelistic work, 
adjustment of wages, repairs, appointments, petitions and 
discipline by a Station Committee made up of the mission¬ 
aries and the pastors.. 

At the close of the year there are eighteen orphans in 
the orphanage connected with the Boarding School, two 
less than there were last year. One was taken back home 
by relatives, the other died. 

The Industrial School has suffered the loss of the Head 
Master who has been with it for more than six years, or 
since it was first started. A good man, however, has been 
secured to take his place. Six of the pupils went up for 
the Government Elementary Examinations in Cabinet- 
making and Blacksmithing, and three of the teachers in 
these subjects for the Intermediate Examinations, but the 
results have not yet been gazetted. 

The Inspector of Technical Schools in his annual' inspec¬ 
tion report says :— i This is not purely an industrial school 
as only 15 out of 47 boys learn the trades with any idea 
of following them afterwards, that is, are working at 
them the whole of the time. The other boys receive in¬ 
struction in carpentry as a part of their general education 
and the ideas followed are mainly those of American Manu¬ 
al Training Schools. The school has a good lot of Amer¬ 
ican wood-working tools but I do not consider that they 
are altogether satisfactory for hard Indian timbers. They 
work fairly well but the labor of driving them is excessive, 
and they would be much more suitable for a shop with a 
supply of power available; one and a half or two horse 
power oil engine would possibly be enough to drive these 
machines, and the experience gained in running such an 
engine would be valuable training for both classes of boys. 
The wood-work is neatly done and some specimens were 
very good. The training given to the boys with machine 
tools is of great value. The blacksmith work is fair/ 
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The school has done a good amount of work during the 
year, including most of the wood-work for two bungalows. 
A little has been added to its equipment and, consequent^, 
to its efficiency. Its need, however, is great for a working 
capital to enable it to buy stack and stores at wholesale 
rates, to carry a stock of seasoned timber, so as to take 
immediate orders and to enable it to meet all current ex¬ 
penses while executing orders, for which, as in the case of 
Government work, no advance can be received with the 
order. 

The boyB of the Industrial School have cultivated about 
one-third of the thirty acres of land granted to the School 
by the Court of Wards last year, and there is every pros¬ 
pect of a very good harvest of rice. There have been 
about twenty acres more of land secured for the use of the 
school, thus giving us four different kinds of soil suited to 
the different kinds of cultivation common to this part of 
the country. On these other pieces of land we have about 
an acre of gram,—a small kind of bean,—and about two 
acres more of rice. 

The District Board has furnished ns with the services of 
an agricultural expert for one year, to conduct experimen¬ 
tal cultivation of about ten acres of our land for the benefit 
of the farmers of the vicinity. His coming was too late 
in the season to prepare for the main wet-season rice crop, 
bat we are making plans to take up the dry-season well- 
cultivation which begins right after the wet-season harvest. 

Three of the larger and two of the smaller village schools 
are entirely supported by the fees that the pupils pay, and the 
Government Fixed or Results Grants. The work in some 
of the smaller village schools is irregular in quality because 
the poverty of the people is such that every member of the 
family must contribute to the extent of his ability, however 
small, to increase the meager and uncertain income, not to 
satisfy hunger but to maintain existence. Their poverty is 
such that it causes them to unhesitatingly outweigh the 
future benefits from educating their children, by the small 
immediate gain from following the herds afield* or carrying 
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tiny head-loads of clay from the pits to the kneading floor 
or the wheel. 

Last year the Station Committee was impressed with the 
fact that a very large proportion of the women and chil¬ 
dren of our congregations are year after year reported 
unable to Tead, and that altogether too little was being done 
to remedy the evil. A plan was devised and put into 
operation whereby some of the catechists’ wives were to be 
paid a small sura monthly for each Christian woman or child 
under regular instruction and showing satisfactory progress 
in the regular inspections made by the pastor or Station 
Catechist. There are six women and one man thus employ¬ 
ed and in some cases very good results have been obtained. 
But the time that can be given to study by those who have 
house—or field—work to do for their living is necessarily 
short, and there must be patience with very slow progress. 
So long as we can see any real and steady progress, we are 
encouraged to keep up this effort. 

Medical. —The thanks of the whole Christian community 
are due to Dr. G. H. Manchester of British Columbia for 
his continued loyal and liberal support of the good work 
done by the Manchester Dispensary and the well trained 
Hospital Assistant resident at it, and always ready for any 
call upon his services. The personal interest that the donor 
takes in his gift and his substitute is also very refreshing 
and encouraging.” 

Pasumalai. 

Pasdmalat Station is a small one adjourning Madura. It 
has special interests both from a Christian and a Hindu 
standpoint. It is the center for the Madura Mission of 
Higher Educational work for Christian boys, including 
High School and College classes, a Training School for 
teiachers and the Theological Seminary for training its pas¬ 
tors and catechists. The Mission press and publishing de¬ 
partment are also there. From a Hindu standpoint, Pasu¬ 
malai Station is important, because it includes Sikkanda- 
iii&lai hill and temple, whither flock many devout worship- 



ers on frequently recurring festival days. The special 
departments of work will be reported later. 

Dr. Jones reports for the Station ;—“ At the centre of 
this station is the Pasumalai church whose activities are 
manifold. Besides paying the salary of its present pastor, 
and pensioning its former pastor, it supports an evangelist 
in the remote villages and conducts a flourishing village 
school. Much village itineracy work is also voluntarily 
carried on by some of its members. 

We have conducted regular work in 11 villages, in seven 
of which, schools have been established. These primary 
schools are doing an excellent work not only among the 
children but also among the older people, for each school 
is daily a centre of Bible instruction and furnishes an op¬ 
portunity to preach Christ to young and old. One of these 
institutions is located in a notoriously bad thief caste vil¬ 
lage, and I am very glad to see that its influence upon the 
people is increasing every year. Young and old are res¬ 
ponding to our endeavors there. 

One new school was opened during this year. The peo¬ 
ple were very eager that we should start the school ; and 
about half a dozen families promised, in this connection, to 
become Christians. Unfortunately the school was no sooner 
opened than an epidemic of cholera swept through the vil¬ 
lage carrying away the leader of these six families. Of 
course this was regarded as a special mark of their old family 
god’s displeasure and all the others save one family conse¬ 
quently still hesitate to fulfil their promise to leave their 
ancestral faith. But we are working in hope among them 
and trust that the coming year may find them worship¬ 
ers of the living God. 

We are often hindered in our work by the lingering 
dread of their heathen gods by our recent converts. In 
one village, a few months ago, the son of a family, which 
had recently joined us but is very ignorant and supersti¬ 
tious, had a stroke of paralysis. It was at once interpreted 
by them as a sign of their ancestral god's displeasure. I 
urged them to take the boy for treatment to our hospital. 
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Though they promised to do so, they never dared to fulfil 
that promise, fearing, I presume, that this would only add 
to the ire of their discarded deity> So the boy died, and 
a couple of mouths later the father died, which was to the 
remaining members of the family so clear a proof of the 
heathen deity, that they yielded to the pressure of their 
relatives to bury the body with Hindu rites. This is discour¬ 
aging but is what we sometimes witness and expect among 
new converts, who are not yet grounded in Christian truth 
and life. 

If those who entertain the idea that popular Hinduism 
is moribund could only see as we see some of its manifest¬ 
ations, they would soon change their opinion. A mile 
and a half from Pasumalai there is a Hindu temple which 
has many festivals during each year. About a month ago one 
of these festivals took place. Our bungalow is on one of 
the main lines of travel to the same. At midnight the surg- 
iug crowd began to move towards the temple. At a time 
when the crowd was not at its densest we took an actual 
count of tho people as they went on. Within an hour 
10,650 people passed our gate and the crowd continued to 
pass on during that whole day. And this was only one of 
four streams of humanity pursuing their way to that small 
festal village. We estimated that not far under 200,000 
people passed on to this religious gathering during that 
day and night. 

And what do they go for ? We certainly must give the 
majority of them credit for religious motives in this 
pilgrimage. They go, as they say, ‘ to see god/ They 
bring their small offerings, or they may come to pay vows 
which they have made iu return for restored health, the 
birth of a son, or some such blessing. And this vow they 
fulfil by rolling in the dust a mile and a half around the 
sacred rock at the foot of which the temple is built, or 
in similar ascetic acts of devotion. 

The whole Theological Seminary turned out to preach 
the Gospel to this immense crowd. Wo were divided into 
four parties located on as many streets. Quiet spots are 
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chosen, apart from the noise and bustle, and thousands stood 
fora while to hear the.new message of i the old, old story/ 
At such a time the people are so distracted with their 
own religious rites, and with trade and pleasure, that it is 
not the best time to make the deepest impression. But at 
what other time can we reach so many people so easily; 
and how otherwise can we touch with our message the 
thousands who come from the remotest parts of the 
District?” 


Tirumangalam, 

Tjrumangaiam Station has a population of 285,000. Mr. 
Perkins has been the only Missionary, assisted by two pas¬ 
tors* nineteen catechists, two evangelists, six Bible women, 
and twenty-three teachers. There are in the station forty- 
two congregations, with Christians in more than sixty 
villages. In Tirumangalam town is a Station Boarding 
School and schools for Hindu boys and girls. 

Mr. Perkins reports :— u One special feature of the work 
m this station, is that the Gospel seems to have taken hold 
of many of the middle classes. About three-fourths of the 
Christians are from other classes than the lowest, and the 
history of this last year's work in this station, shows very 
little interest in Christianity on the part of the poor and 
the low, but a decided and eager interest on the part of 
many among the middle classes. We hail with delight the 
conversion of any one, be he rich or poor, high or low, but 
persecution is so strong, so fierce, so protracted in the case 
of those coming from the higher castes, that it seems so 
much clearer an evidence of the mighty power of God, than 
in the case of one who has nothing to lose, nothing to suf¬ 
fer, and everything to gain by accepting Christianity. 

In considering what form of work now carried on in this 
station seems to warrant most hope for the future, I am 
wavering between the itineracy and the schools. Perhaps 
the palm ought to be given to the schools. 

From these village schools, have come within the last two 
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7 ©ars some fine young boys to the boarding school They 
are the sons of Hindu parents, some o£ whom make no ob¬ 
jection to their coming while, in the case of others the 
opposition has been so strong that the young men are here 
simply because the parents feel that it is useless to oppose 
them. Several of them are to unite with the Tirumangalam 
Church this month, and the others are so impressed with 
the truth, that I feel sure they never will worship the idols 
of their parents. Though the Hindus know the Bible will 
be taught daily in the village school, they prefer and ask 
Tor Christian teachers, because they know a mission teacher 
will be more permanent and more thorough, because of 
more frequent inspection-than an Hindu teacher. 

The whole Taluk of Tirumangalam is waking up edu¬ 
cationally. The people, both Hindus and Christians, are 
anxious to have their children educated. Even the Kallars, 
who though not of the lower and poorer classes, were placed 
among the backward castes by the educational department, 
have actually, during the past year, been clamoring for 
schools. We are taking advantage of this desire, and as 
far as our means permit, providing teachers who in addition 
to the secular studies, store the minds of these young peo¬ 
ple with the words of Scripture and the principles of the 
Christian religion. It really is most gratifyingto hear as I 
did recently, forty young Hindu students recite most accti 
rately from fifty to sixty of the choicest selections from the 
Bible. People are constantly coming to me and asking for 
a school, and if the money and the teachers were at hand, 
a number could be started in strategic places at once. 
One evidence of growth is the fact that in a number of 
these village schools the Hindus agree to give one-halE of 
the teacher's salary, even though they know that the Bible 
is to be taught. In fact in their agreement with the mis¬ 
sionary wherein they stipulate to pay monthly one-half of 
the teacher's salary they also agree to allow the Bible to be 
taught. 

On the other hand, the itineracy with its band of preach¬ 
ers is often the very thing that is needed to cause those 
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■ffho have been impressed with the truth of Christianity, to 
tike the last step which brings them into the church. 
There is a power in numbers, and some who cannot pluck 
up the courage to take the step at the instigation of a single 
worker, will come out when, the pastor, missionary and. 
several catechists are present in the village. 

In a place called Kallarpatty,. we had an interesting 
time with a young Kallar man of about twenty years of 
age* Three of his caste men had confessed. Christ at one 
of our meetings and he had been touched by the preaching, 
of the word and the example of his three friends. Some¬ 
time later we heard that he was about ready to become 
a Christian, and on going to his- village and entering into 
conversation, I found that he was willing to promise but 
strangely wanted to wait a month.before actually, being en¬ 
rolled among us. On enquiring further L found that he 
was a great gambler and with a true gambler’s infatuation,. 
wanted a month in which to make winnings and pay up his 
old gambling debts, and then become a Christian. I told 
him that he would get deeper in debt than ever, and that,, 
instead of making his mother and sisters work in the fields 
of the family, if he would stop gambling and go and work 
himself, and husband his resources which were consider¬ 
able, he would soon pay off his debts.. He did not like my 
proposition but felt sure of winning in.a month enough to 
settle everything. A large crowd stood- about with many 
women on the outskirts hoping and. well nigh praying that 
I would succeed with the young man,, for he was leading 
their husbands and. brothers into the gambling vice. One 
bystander said to me, f Sir, if you pull up that root, the tree 
will fall, there will be no gambling in this village.’ I 
turned to him and said f So you are the root of all this sor¬ 
row to these sisters and wives* are you?:’, '1 may be’ he 
answered. It was altogether a unique experience to me. 
Usually when pleading with a man, I have all the bystand¬ 
ers against me, but in this instance, I could easily see that 
nearly all the men and every one of the women were very 
anxious that I should succeed. The conversation went on 
and it was easy to see that he had been aroused to some 
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conception of Lis sin, and that Lis conscience was assenting* 
to everything that was being said. At last to the joy of 
nearly everybody in that crowd he said, "I promise, i will 
gamble no more/ And he has kept his promise, as far as 
I know up to the present moment. 

An interesting event is connected with the history of a 
recent convert. He wa3 a very bad man, bold and daring. 
Sometime after his conversion, we heard that his mother 
wanted to come out as a Christian and would do so if wo 
would go to their village. When the helpers went there, 
it was found that she did not give a very clear account 
of her religious experience, nor did she seem to know very 
much about the Savior, but she finally said, ‘ I do not know 
much about Him, but the God that could change my wick¬ 
ed son must be the true God and I want to worship him. I 
have been in terror for a long time for I knew my son car¬ 
ried a knife and was waiting for an opportmity to kill his 
greatest enemy, bub now he carries no knife and has 
even spoken kindly to his enemy, a man who has caused 
him much suffering/ 

Tirumangalam Taluk is the home of the Kallars and 
there are thousands about us. During the last year they 
have shown more desire to hear the gospel and more signs 
of being influenced by its teaching than any other caste* 
Very many of them have lost all faith in their own idols, 
and laughingly tell how often they have stolen the offerings 
away from the swamis or idols. The fact is certainly true 
and very noticeable that many have lost all faith in their 
gods. We wish we could say that they have accepted the 
Christian religion but we cannot. A few here and there 
have come out boldly and are making a fine stand for 
Christ, but many, who thoroughly believe the Christian reli¬ 
gion to be true, hate to be ostracised by their caste men, 
and tell us, "just wait till I get my children married 9 or 
( wait till my father divides the property* and I will surely 
come. 

A new feature in regard to voluntary work on the part 
of the Christians is to be noticed in the fact that several 
have left their fields in the hands of hired men and accom- 
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panied the preachers on some itineracies, paying their own 
expenses as well as the wage of the men who took their places. 
It gave an important and decided emphasis to the preaching 
to have one of these men, after the catechists or preachers 
had presented the Gospel with its offer of forgiveness and 
its promise of peace, stand up and tell the people his reli¬ 
gious experience, how he believed, how he was persecuted 
at first but how he has been blessed and prospered, and what 
peace his new belief has brought him. The crowd will often 
answer the Mission agent with the words, ‘ Oh, yes, give us 
a salary of ten rupees a month, as the Mission gives you, 
and we will believe and preach too/ But they were speech¬ 
less before these witnesses, whom they knew received no 
salary and were well-to-do men of high castes, who did not 
try to preach to them, but simply told, as witnesses, what the 
Lord had done for them. The testimony of one of these 
witnesses, was the most striking thing I ever heard on the 
itineracy, when after a preacher had shown how sin came 
into the world, another how sin could be put away, giving 
an account of the birth of the Savior, while a third told of 
His mighty deeds and a fourth spoke on His parables, then 
the final advocate with an account of the crucifixion and 
the gracious invitation to ‘ come J after which this witness 
told his simple story of fact, which seemed to stamp as true, 
all that had been said before. It was thrilling and I noticed 
that while the advocates had nob had the continued atten¬ 
tion of ail, the witness had every eye in the crowd fixed, 
upon him and every ear attentive. 

The Hindus can understand why a low caste man or a 
poor man becomes a Christian, but they are astonished when 
a caste man does so. As an official said to one of our help¬ 
ers, 'you are of a high caste and excellent family, what¬ 
ever induced you to join the Christians/ 

There are eight Christian Endeavor Societies in this sta¬ 
tion. The large contribution of Rs. 350, for enlarging 
the church building in Sattangudi, is the result of the 
work and generosity of the Christian Endeavor Society and 
a little society of women of that place/* 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS' 

Special Departments'are those that deal with the Higher 
Education of our boys and girls, the training of our pas¬ 
tors, catechists, teachers, and Bible women, the Medical 
work for men and women,, and the press and publishing 
department. 

The High and Training School for Girls,. 

The High and Training School for Girls is in Madu¬ 
ra Town, and one of the special events of the year was the 
opening of Capron Hall, Dec. 15th. Mr, Chandler report¬ 
ed on that occasion in regard to the beautiful building . 

“ This is one of the great events of the year for the 
Madura Station, and also for the whole Mission. Tor ele¬ 
ven years the Mission has been planning to move the Girls* 
Training and High School out of its restricted quarters 
into a place adaped to its ever-growing needs. Ten yeare 
ago the request went home to the Woman’s Board of Mis¬ 
sions in Boston for funds to make the change* 

The total cost has been Re. 59,000; of which the Educa¬ 
tional Department has given one-third, private individuals 
Rs. 2,000, and the Woman’s Board Rs. 37,334. The money 
that came through the Woman’s Board was raised largely 
by their Young Peopled department,, from Children’s Mis¬ 
sionary Societies and Christian Endeavor Societies, But 
there have-also come in several gifts from individuals in 
memory of friends, and other small amounts. The Sci¬ 
ence Room, the Library, the Room for the Sixth Form, 
the Class Room for Training Classes, and the Room for the 
Sick have been provided for in this way. All these gifts 
are included in the portion given by the Woman’s Board.” 

The Misses Noyes and Miss Chandler have been associ¬ 
ated in charge of the school. 

Miss B. B. Noyes reports 1 “During the year there have 
been 297 pupils on the rolls, of whom 180 were boarders. 
Twenty-five of these were in the High School Department, 
a larger number than ever before. Twenty-eight students 
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^,re being trained as Lower Secondary and Primary teach¬ 
ers. There lias been no Upper Secondary class in the 
Training school this year, as the three girls who passed 
>the Madras University Matriculation Examination last De¬ 
cember, have all gone to study in the Sacrah Tucker College 
in Tinnevelly. It is pleasant to hear from the Principal 
that they take a high stand in scholarship and are among 
the nicest girU ever received into the college. We hope 
that sometime they will return to us as teachers in our High 
School classes. 

There have been a few changes on the staff of the school. 
One of the High School masters left us in September for 
further study, and his place has been supplied by a Chris¬ 
tian College man. Two of the young women who were 
trained as Upper Secondary teachers in our school last year 
are now teaching in the Middle School classes. 

There has been an unusual amount of sickness during 
the year. Six of our number have been taken from us by 
death this year; three of them by cholera and two by fever. 
All were very young girls, but we hope true Christians. 
After the annual Government inspection at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary, there came a sudden outbreak of cholera, for which 
we could only account by supposing that some girls must 
have drunk infected water at a picnic given them the pre¬ 
vious day. Five cases occurred in the school itself, and eight 
more among girls who had gone home to spend the Sun¬ 
day. As said before, three died, only one at the school. 
This epidemic of cholera brought us great sorrow and anx¬ 
iety, and made it necessary to break up the school at once, 
and to give an unusually long summer vacation. 

The school opened again the first of June, and the teach¬ 
ers and girls have worked hard to make up the time lost. 

Twenty-one girls have passed in the Lower Secondary 
Examination which marks the completion of the Grammar 
School course, and ^entitles those passing to be trained 
as teachers of Primary classes. 

The results of the Bible examinations have been most 
srtisfactory. In the Mission Bible Union Prize Examina* 
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tion for all its boarding schools,—our school has gained 
both the general prizes for the two students receiving the 
highest marks, also the first prize in both the fourth and 
fifth standards, as well as the second prize in the fifth 
standard. Our school-mistresses also distinguished them¬ 
selves in the Mission Bible Prize Examinations for all its 
agents,—men and women,—one young woman winning the 
first general prize, and another the first prize in Church 
History,—both being in the first class. 

The Christian Endeavor Society has continued to be a 
great help to the spiritual life of the school. Nineteen of 
its members have united with the church this year. The 
•Sunday school for Silk-weaver boys has been regularly kept 
up. The society held its annual meeting in September, 
and the exercises were original and interesting. The treas¬ 
urer reported that a sum of Rs. 120 had been raised daring 
the year, for the support of a Bible woman and other Chris¬ 
tian work. 

All the year we have watched the progress of t Capron 
Hall ’ and rejoiced as we saw what had so long been our 
* castle iu the air/ become a reality, and take on beautiful 
proportions before our eyes. We are most grateful to the 
Department of Public Works, which has put up the build¬ 
ing for us, and to the engineers who have given their per¬ 
sonal supervision to the work. By the generosity of per¬ 
sonal friends, six cottages for teachers have also been erect¬ 
ed during the year, and are ready for occupancy. We 
gratefully acknowledge these gifts, and those of others for 
general use in connection with c Capron Hall.’ There is 
much still to be done on the grounds and towards the fur¬ 
nishing of the building, and a house for the ladies iu charge 
is greatly needed. 

As usual iu India, in the erection of large buildings, there 
have been many unforeseen delays in the completion of the 
work, so that our building was not formally opened’ until 
December fifteenth. The exercises began at half past four 
p.m. Miss Askwith of the C.M.S., the Principal of Sarah 
Tucker College kindly came from Palamcottah to preside 
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©n the occasion. The audience first assembled in front o£ 
the building, the girls on the left under the American flag. 
After a song of welcome Miss Ask with opened the doors 
and we all passed through the beautiful large hall to the inner 
'Court in the quadrangle at the back. There the audience 
sat on the verandahs on the three sides of the court, while 
the school girls in their brightly-colored sarees occupied 
the open space in front, facing the chairman and speakers. 
Beyond was the grove of waving cocoanut palms, which 
made a charming back-ground to the massive white build¬ 
ing,—decorated with greens and bunting, and lined with 
gayly dressed people. Mr. Chandler gave an account of 
the building—telling of our long planning for it, our diffi¬ 
culties in procuring the site, the grants from the Womans 
Board at Home, and from the Madras Government, and 
finally of the erection of the building under Government 
supervision. It was a wonderful story of ten years of 
planning and of difficulties overcame, and of the guiding 
hand of Providence through all these years, leading us 
Moto a large place/ Go the following day the school year 
closed, and the girls wenb home for their Christmas holi¬ 
days. On their return in January, we shall open the school 
in Capron Hall, and thus begin a new era in its history.” 
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A, M. High School, Madura. 

Mr. Wallace reports for the High School for boys in 
Madura city:— 

“The High School has just completed its twentieth year. 
The total cost of the school has been $39,000 including the 
cost of buildings, but excluding the salary of the Principal 
or the Missionary who has been connected with it. Of this 
amount, about 20 per cent has been given by the A.B.C. 
F.M., which is more thaii covered by the present real 
estate value of the school property, which is held by the 
A.B.C,F.M. The High School has thus not proved an 
expensive institution to the Board. 

During 20 years, over 500 boys have been sent up for the 
Madras University Matriculation Examination, as school 
candidates. The majority of these have gone directly to 
work for their livelihood after leaving the school. Thus 
their whole equipment for life has been secured in a Chris¬ 
tian atmosphere, and they have gone forth to fill many 
minor positions of trust in the public service, and of life in 
the community, with the Bible in their hands and many of 
its precepts in their hearts. Many of them, we are sure, 
have learned to love and to follow its teachings ; and not 
a few will often be cheered and sustained in life by the 
memory of Christian hymns which they have learned to sing 
during their student days. The relation between teacher 
and pupil is often of such an intimate personal character, 
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that in this sphere of work and influence the missionary 
often comes to realize the choicest experiences of his life. 

One interesting feature of the High School is the way 
in which Hindus, Mohammedans and Christians unite to¬ 
gether in all the interests of the school. They are found 
side by side, not only in the class room, but in the football 
team, the debating society, and even the Y.M.C.A. 

The school has grown during the past year by the addi¬ 
tion of a first standard to the primary department, which 
together with the gain in the other classes, makes a total of 
328, a gain of 55 over last year. Of these 74 are Chris¬ 
tians, wliich is the largest number of Christians on record 
in the school. The fee receipts have increased by about 
Rs. 200 over the previous year. The Y.M,C;A. celebrated 
its 3rd anniversary in September, with 12 Active and 55 
Associate members. The Sunday School has 241 on the 
roll, with an average attendance of about 200 . J> 

The Lucy Perry Noble, Bible School. 

Miss Swift reports:—“I resumed work in the Bible 
School in June after an absence of fifteen months. The 
classes which were at work upon my departure had scatter¬ 
ed to various stations to enter upon work as Bible women or 
teachers, so that in June we began, as it were, at the be¬ 
ginning by receiving a small class for the first year’s study. 
The eleven students of this class have come, some from the 
out stations of the Mission, a few from Madura, and one only 
from outside the Mission. Two are^unmarried women, and 
the others married women or widows. They differ very 
much as to age and to previous education, and this offers, 
as usual, a hindrance to the best class work. Two women 
who came in this year are not members of the regular class, 
but were received because of the need, often expressed, of 
a place of refuge for converts where they may be trained 
to some form of useful work. A modified course of study 
has been opened for them with work in sewing and embroi¬ 
dery 5 and we are prepared to receive other such women 
when a real necessity arises for protecting them and pro¬ 
viding them with occupation. 
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Tie demand for Bible women still retrains much larger 
than we can supply. We frequently receive strong pleas 
from other missions for workers, and knowing the need and 
the opportunity in these various places, it is with regret 
that we find our supply of suitable workers so small. 

In the school the morninga are spent in study, in the 
afternoons a limited amount of bouse to house visitation 
and teaching is done by the students as practice. To afford 
them some practice in work with children* the younger wo* 
men lead the Junior Christian Endeavor Society of the 
East Gate church. Other forms of work are entered upon 
as opportunity offers. Some students assist in the Sunday 
Schools and children’s meetings of the North and South 
Gate churches, while others lend a hand in the Sunday 
Schools jsondncted by. the Bible women in Hindu homes* 
Twice this year the students have worked in the tent under 
the superintendence of experienced Bible women^ and have 
visited 103 villages where the village women have been 
gathered to hear the Gospel. The beautiful set of steriop- 
tican views presented by Mr. Case of Chicago has been a 
very welcome, and useful addition to our outfit for this vil¬ 
lage work. • In the course of this tent work they were able 
iQ visit,several former students of the school and see their 
work also, thus giving a little cheer to these lonely work¬ 
ers ” 

T'Pasumajoai College and Training Institution. 


Americans ... ... 2 

Indian teachers ... 50 

Total... 22 

Students—C ollege Department ... 20 

High School „ ... 114 

■ Middle School ,, ... 220 

" Normal School ... ... 31 

VBnactioing Band ... ... 165 

. 





Mr. Zutnbro reports:—If you had had children. Sir/ 
said Boswell one day to the immortal Johnson, ‘would yea 
have taught them anything V ‘ I hope/ replied Dr. John¬ 
son, 'that T should have willingly lived on bread and water 
to obtain education for them/ What Dr. Johnson would 
willingly have done is actually being done by hundreds of 
parents in India today. Many men having a salary of Rs. 
10, 12 or 15 per month are giving a third or a fourth of 
this sum to pay for the education of their children. 

When such sacrifices as this are being made, and when 
in addition to this, friends in a far away land are also giv¬ 
ing largely and many of them with much self-denial to 
educate these same Indian boys, it is but right that the 
institution which undertakes to .do this work of educating 
should be expected to give some account of itself and its 
work. Any public institution should be able to make a fairly 
satisfactory showing with reference to two matters at least. 
The thing which it undertakes to do should he worthy, and 
it should do that thing efficiently. 

The work which Pasumalai undertake? to do is to educate 
boys and young men. But what is an educated young man ? 
How may we know him when we find him ? Pasumajai be¬ 
lieves that a properly educated man, one educated in hand 
and head and heart is the best man, and that to make one 
an educated man at least four things are necessary. 

One of these is that he should be so educated that he 
may find himself at home in the world of sense-^the world 
of the material. He should not stand in terror before the 
forces of nature, he should not despise nature as being of 
no worth, and he should know how to make? nature help in 
his own up-building. 

Pasnmalai>,situated two and a half miles from Madura in 
the brpad open ^jountry, with the sky above and hills and 
fields and water near by, with birds in the trees and fish 
ia.dhev water and flowers ou the yearJGW-ad* 
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with sunlight and ptrre air in abundance* offers a good 
opportunity for the growing boy to become acquainted 
with the world about him. 

But opportunity is of little value unless there goes with 
it a habit of investigation, and an attempt has been made 
at Pasumalai during the past year in a small way to cul¬ 
tivate this habit of interrogating nature. Some seeds were 
planted in pots and observations made and recorded as to 
the manner and the time required for germinating. A tree 
nursery was started in which various kinds of trees are 
growing which, will afterwards be planted out for forest. 
Some of the students were taken out to examine and report 
on the various kinds of soil round about Pasumalai. Some 
others spent a very interesting time studying a mound of 
dirt built up by the white ants, (Termites) to find out what 
kind of houses these little people make for themselves. 

Another characteristic of an educated man is that he 
should find himself at home in the world of men of which 
he forms a part. After all,, men are more interesting and 
more important than beasts and birds and flowers and stones, 
and the book of human life is the most difficult to read yet 
withal the most fascinating of all the books which God has 
written. 

The school itself where more than 500 boys meet together 
every day, and mb against each other in the class room and 
on the play ground, is perhaps the very best training ground 
for making this kind of a man. Then too the traditions of 
the past, the ideala of the future, all those intangible things, 
which go to make up the c atmosphere 9 of the school, the 
living example of teachers, all these may largely help the 
youth to acquire those graces of spirit which all acknowl¬ 
edge to be so admirable when found, but so difficult to- 
acquire. 

At the close of the year the teachers were asked to write 
down, each one for himself, the three things which he con¬ 
sidered to have been the most important in the work of 
the school during the year, and two of the teachers men¬ 
tioned in this list the fact that r the students have been 
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living together peacefully during the year, there has been no 
quarrel among them, and no boy has committed any serious 
offence/ 

Another thing required of the educated man is that he 
should come to find himself at home in the world where (rod 
is—the world of spirit. Man lives dn the unseen, the invisible 
world of spirit even more really than in the world of matter, 
and no one can be considered as being truly educated until 
he’finds himself and takes his place in this world of the 
Eternal and Spiritual. The most that the teacher can do 
outside of the unconscious influence of his own life is to fill 
the mind and the heart full as may be of all that is best, so 
that the sordid things of life may not find a place there 
and thus shut out the vision and the voice of the Supreme 
One. If this can be done, there will in most cases come a 
time when the spiritual life will unfold as the bad unfolds 
into the flower, and the man will come to realize as the 
great fact of his life that to know God is to have eternal 
life, since in Him he lives, moves and has his being. 

But God has revealed himself in the life of men and of 
nations in the past as he is ready to reveal himself in the 
experience of the individual today, and the study of the 
history of the human race as recorded in its biography and 
history and literature is of great help in guiding the young 
mind into this knowledge of God and some use has been 
made of the library towards this end during the year. 

Above all the Bible is the best book of all books in thi3 
respect, and lessons from the Bible are studied day by day 
in all classes and by all the students at Pasumalai. 

In the list given by the teachers of the three most im¬ 
portant events of the year already referred to, one of the 
teachers gives the first place to the statement that ‘ The 
religious life of the school was improved to a great extent 
during the year/while another states that, ‘ The spiritual 
life of both the teachers and students has been growing/ 

After our young man has found himself at home in the 
^orld of things, in the world of men and in the world 
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where God is, v he tbCtr be ready himself to do some 

worthy thing in ^this world.' He mast be an efficient man 
"capable of doing something and of doing it well. 

As everywhere else, so in India, the ‘ Child is father of 
the naan/ and it must be confessed that the child in India 
does not have any large opportunity for achieving. Indian 
children play but little as compared with their western bro¬ 
thers, and their play is neither strenuous nor forceful. 
Neither does the Indian boy have the opportunity for 
achievement along industrial lines that the American boy 
has. Oaste : divisions of society are still rigid and the life 
of the Child is greatly narrowed thereby. The child fol¬ 
lows the occupation of his father, all his relatives and friends 
belong in the same class* In America nearly every child 
has access to tools and at- some time in his life has made 
sCinething;* The average Indian boy has access to absolute¬ 
ly* no tools aside from the very crude ones used by his 
fa$lfer if he happens to belong to one of the divisions of the 
Sudra cafefce. The average Indian boy has no coat or trou¬ 
sers—hence no pockets with their world-full of opportuni¬ 
ties—and no knife because be has no place to carry it. 
A great deal of education can be got out of a knife and a 
pocket full of things. The Indian child has little chance 
to do things, little opportunity to develop into one of the 
world's heroes* 

Those boys who are fortunate enough to go. to school 
have a much wider world iu which to live, but here too 
they are limited* 

The extreme development of the examination idea iu 
India has made the thought all but universal that the high¬ 
est achievement possible for the school boy * is to pass his 
examinations, and to this end he applies all his youthful 
energies. Boys of 12 and 13 years old ask for oil to burn 
in the midnight- lamp in their preparation for the final strug¬ 
gle at the end of the year. No wonder that the joy of 
the bov and of his fond parents as well is great when he 
passes : be has aobieved, he has done something, he has 
made a place for himself ill the world. 


A 




The students at Pasumalai have, as things go in India, 
done fairly well during the year as measured by this exami¬ 
nation standard, and a good share of prizes have been se¬ 
cured by the Pasumalai students. In the First-in-Arts ex¬ 
amination of the Madras Presidency a Pasumalai student 
secured the only first class pass in the Madura District and 
thus won the Johnston-of-Cornsollach Scholarship, and is 
continuing his studies in Madras. One of the Pasumalai 
students won a prize of Rs. 40 in the Higher Grade Peter 
Cator Bible Examination standing equal with another in the 
second place, while another Pasumalai student won a prize 
of Rs. 25 in the Lower Grade Peter Cator. This exami¬ 
nation is taken by students from all parts of the Madras 
Presidency. In the Inter-school Gymnastic competition be¬ 
tween the students of Madura and Pasumalai, Pasumalai 
this year won the trophy, having secured 109 points, the 
next nearest competitor having only 57 points to Its credit. 

The effort begun last year to extend the scope of edu¬ 
cation at Pasumalai so as to take the students somewhat 
away from their books, and give them an opportunity to 
achieve something with their hands, has been continued 
this year. In their list of the three most important events 
of the year a number of the teachers mentioned the strength¬ 
ening of the industrial side of Pasumalai, especially with 
reference to agriculture: that the students have began to 
learn that manual labor is an honorable thing, and that, 
they should depend on themselves and not ou the mission¬ 
aries, while one includes the statement that c The students 
have this year gone to their work without murmuring/ 
which if true is an event well worth recording. Some of 
the teachers mentioned among the three most important 
things for next year the still further strengthening of the 
Industrial Department. 

The carpenters* work-shop was removed from the veran¬ 
dah of the bungalow where the Principal lives to- a tempo¬ 
rary shed erected for that purpose. The number of boys 
forking in this department is slightly larger than last year. 
By far the larger number of boys hare however, as last year 
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Been engaged in farming, and the small" area cultivated 1 lias? 
produced a fairly good crop. About 8 acres of land suit¬ 
able for cultivation has been purchased during the year 
from the Bon’ble S. Subrahmania Iyer, one of the judges 
of the High Court, Madras, and an old friend of the Col¬ 
lege, the mission providing the larger part of the purchase 
money. 

So much then for what Pasumalai has been trying to do 
through the year, and for such elements of successful 
achievement as may be chronicled. A few events not yet 
referred to are worthy of a place in the record of the year. 
Early in the year the students and teachers were pleased 
by a visit from the Hon^ble Mr. Stuart, the late Director 
ef Public Instruction for the Madras Presidency,, and the 
Hon 5 ble Mr. Orange, the Director-General of Education 
for all India. During the year the College celebrated its 
second College Day, the first event of this kind having taken 
place three years ago. A large number of old Pasumalai 
students and friends came back again to strengthen the old 
ties. 

The management of the institution was put on a more 
satisfactory basis by being transferred from' a single indi¬ 
vidual as hitherto to a Council consisting of five mission¬ 
aries and three Indian instructors^ This Council also has 
the management of the Theological Seminary, and the 
Madura High School. 

Another change which is likely to be of far reaching 
importance is the arrangement completed towards the end 
of the year for the transfer of the College classes to Madu¬ 
ra with the beginning of 1904. 

Some changes have occurred in the staff during the 
year.. The Rev.. W. W. Wallace in addition to his duties 

as Principal of the High School, Madura, was appointed 

associate in the work at Pasumalai, and in addition to his 
teaching in the College, Mr. Wallace has kindly superin¬ 
tended the work of the gymnastic department,, and has had 
charge of the music. Dr. Jbnes and the pastor, Mr. King^ 
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fenrv have each kindly taken a Bible class throughout the 
year. 

The college Y.M.C.A. has continued its useful work, 
parties of students and teachers have gone out with more 
*or less regularity throughout the year for Sunday evening 
preaching in the surrounding villages, and an itineracy of 
some days was conducted during the mid-summer vacation. 
The magic lantern has been used in this evangelistic work. 
The school at Tiruparankundram has had a successful year 
as measured by results in inspection examination. 

The students Lyceum, both Senior and Junior branches, 
the Teachers’ Seminary and the Teachers’ Prayer-meeting 
have continued to be regular features of the year’s work. 

Throughout the year the teachers have worked faithfully 
together. 

As in past years friends of the institution have come for¬ 
ward with donations to help in meeting the financial bur¬ 
dens of the year, and their help has been most welcome 
and of great usefulness, A very small sum of money has 
been put into increasing the permanent plant of the insti¬ 
tution. The usual appropriations have been received 
through the American Board, and the Government has con¬ 
tinued its grant to the Institution. 

And so another year has come and gone, another year of 
labor and blessing ended. A year that has brought much 
•of privilege and of joy. We are thankful for the help receiv¬ 
ed through the Board and from Government, and for the 
good friends who have assisted so much by their special gifts. 

And to the Father above we would give grateful thanks 
for his love and -care through another year.” 

Theological Seminary, 

Dr. Jones says :— ec We have greatly enjoyed the year’s 
labors and have been ably and warmly supported by our 
old associates in the teaching staff. During the last year 
Mr, V. Masilamony was called as pastor to a mission 
’church and was ordained for that work. I was glad to be 
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able to secure the services of his brother, Mr. V Santi¬ 
ago, who has however, given us only a part of his time. 
I trust that hereafter we may secure all his services for the 
Seminary. Mrs. Jones conducted the only English study 
in the institution. 

During my absence in America a new class was not 
received into the Semi nary. So that during the present 
year we have had only two classes—the Senior and the 
Junior—under instruction. 

Nevertheless, 17 students have been in attendance dur¬ 
ing the year. To this should also be added twelve women 
—the wives of the students. They are equally worthy 
with their husbands to be enrolled as, and called, 'stu¬ 
dents/ for they have done very faithful work in the 
class room, for at least two hours daily, and in some cases 
have even excelled their husbands in the examinations. 
We feel abundantly repaid for all our efforts in behalf 
of these women. 

The new class received into the institution this year 
is one of exceptional strength and promise. It clearly 
represents, however, one serious difficulty incident to our 
work, and that is the unequal training which its members 
have received and the consequent disparity in their ability 
to carry on their studies. This difficulty is one common to 
all theological schools in India owing to the fewness of 
Students, which can be brought together by one mission for 
training and also owing to the very different classes of 
posts which these men will be called upon to fill. 

The health of the students has, on the whole, been good 
during the year. 

The studies of the year have been almost entirely on 
former lines. We introduced to the juniors. Professor 
Bosworth’s 'The Teaching of Jesus and his Apostles’ 
and several hours weekly throughout the whole year were 
given very profitably to this study—the more profitably be¬ 
cause the English knowledge of the class enabled us to take 
the study partly in English. 



As in former years, work lias been regularly conducted 
by students and teachers in surrounding villages. Wed¬ 
nesday afternoons have been entirely devoted to this vil- 
age preaching work, and thousands have thus, time and 
again, had opportunity in more than 20 of these neighbor¬ 
ing villages to hear and consider the Gospel message. 
Four regular itineracies were conducted, covering 23 days 
during the holidays. Through these the Gospel was preach¬ 
ed to twelve thousand people in 138 separate villages. 
This work affords excellent opportunity for the students 
and at the same time it enables the masses in remote towns 
and hamlets to hear the story of the Cross. 

During these itineracies and on other occasions the magic 
lantern is brought into .requisition, and is a very effective 
means of presenting the Message. Sunday school pictures 
—the most suitable ones in the published ‘ rolls —are also 
carried upon every journey and furnish attractive texts and 
subjects from which to preach to the common people. The 
work is further popularized by the violin—for the students 
are taught to play this instrument, arnd each one carries 
his violin with him upon these journeys. 

Lest the life of the student run too exclusively into intel¬ 
lectuality arrangements are made, and have been increased 
this year, for his culture in morals and in the spiritual life. 
This latter is less easy of attainment than mental train¬ 
ing. But I trust that, by the prayer and conference rneet- 
ings, by lectures, by private meditation and in other ways 
these young men and women have been strengthened in 
their inner life, have absorbed new ideals of life and of ser¬ 
vice and have come into a more intimate connection with 
their Lord thau ever before. The year’s work closed with 
■appropriate Anniversary exercises^ which occupied our 
thoughts for a part of three days* 

The graduating class, on this occasion, numbered eight 
Eien, five of whom are married. Two members of the class 
are converts from Hinduism. While we hope to make 
substantial Christians from our converts it is not often that 
they advance sufficiently in Christian intelligence and 
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character to warrant their'being 1 sent to the Seminary for 
training, I am glad however to state that a few of the 
most useful alumni of the institution and one of the ins¬ 
tructors of the Seminary, were born in heathenism, and 
made their own choice of Christ and His Faith, 

These eight men return to their own stations for work 
—only one station receiving more than one of them. I 
trust that they will do strong and faithful work wherever 
found, and will exemplify the truths and principles taught 
them in the Seminary. 

I acknowledge with thanks the help received through 
addresses and lectures from missionary friends in and out¬ 
side the mission. Their message was eagerly received and 
carried a blessing to the students and others. 

I also express deep gratitude to the friends who have 
so kindly come to our financial aid. Without their goffer¬ 
ing it would have been impossible to continue the insti¬ 
tution in the present extent of its work. 

The Press Department. 

As manager of this department I am glad to report subs¬ 
tantial progress during the year. 

As a branch of mission work this has two interesting 
aspects. In the first place it is practically a self-sup¬ 
porting branch of industry in which we are employing 
about 20 Native Christians, and are constantly training 
boys into the respectable and useful printing and binding 
trades. I know of no industrial training among missions 
in India, that is more free from objections, encumbrances 
and drawbacks than this, j It furnishes every one , here 
taught, with a trade which is almost the only one not yefc 
subsidized and narrowed by the caste system, and which, 
therefore, everywhere invites our Christian men and gives 
them a chance for a respectable livelihood. 

But far more important than this is the function of this 
department as a positive Christian and missionary agency. 
I know of no other agency now at work in India, which 
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enters more directly and mightily into the work of direct¬ 
ing and developing the life, thought and piety of our 
Christian community, and which, at the same time, carries- 
more light into the thought, and leaven into the life of the 
non-Christians of this District and Presidency. 

Even in the Tamil country alone we have 60,000 Native- 
Christians who can read, and who need to be supplied 
with a literature well within their means and such 
as can strengthen and nourish their Christian life. And 
besides this we have ten times this- number of reading 
non- Christians who have practically no tracts or books- 
that can enlighten them or stir within them high ideals- 
of life or worthy thoughts of God and duty.. This then 
is our opportunity; and it is a door which every year opens- 
more and more widely and invites with an increasing 
urgency. 

We have not only added to the* fonts of type but we 
are specially encouraged by the gift of a large cylinder 
floe press from America. Owing to damage caused to it 
upon the voyage we have not yet been able to use ;it; but 
we eagerly look forward to the day when it will adds 
greatly to our efficiency. 

The work accomplished during the year, of printing* 
and binding, has been considerably in excess of any done 
in former years. The results of our efforts have been 
44,223 volumes of books and tracts which aggregate 
2,696,142 pages, of which 2,544,069 pages are in Tamil and 
152,073 pages are in English. As job work we have 
printed judgments for three Courts of justice in Madura,, 
and during most of the year, have done all the printing 
for the Madura Municipality- 

A.s editor and publisher of the two mission papers *' The 
True News ’ and e Joyful News* 1 have found efficient 
assistance from my Indian associates* 

A few years ago I undertook, at my own expense, the- 
work of publishing a series of much needed Tamil book¬ 
lets chiefly with a view to supplying our Indian Christians- 
with helpful books of devotion-. Good friends have since* 
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come to* my financial aid in this effort. I am glad to 
say. that this excellent work is being continued and the 
large sales made of the same assure us that they are filling 
a deeply felt need. We have sold over 10,000 copies dur¬ 
ing the year. In this work wo have been much aided by 
Mr.. G. S. Eddy and Mr. Azariah. 

The Tamil booklets which we have published during the 
year have been the following— 

1. A second edition of 5,000 of f The Spirit of Pente¬ 
cost.' 

2. An edition, of 3,000 copies of ‘ Safety, Certainty and 
Enjoyment'—a tract which, in English has had a very wide 
circulation in the Christian world. 

3. Tw€7editions of 1,000> each, of ‘The Model Christian 
Worker' by Messrs. Eddy and Azariah. 

4. An edition (1,500) of Miss A^ W. Carmichael's 
* Winning of Souls.' 

5* A Topical BibleText book (1,000) by Miss-E.M. Swift. 

6, A Tamil Christian Almanac (3,500). 

I am glad to say that the sales of several of the other 
booklets have been such as to make it necessary for us 
to publish new editions of the same." 

General Medical Work. 

Our Medical work is large and important, and we have a 
large general hospital, ana one for women.. 

Dr. Van Allen reports:— 

“This past year patients have been attended to as in other 
years, their wounds dressed, their sufferings relieved so far 
as possible, and their diseases healed so far as we have been 
able to heal them. The hospital has been open day and night r 
tens of thousands of bottles of medicine have been given 
out without charge and the gospel of Jesus Christ has beon 
presented to all. 22,000 patients have been treated these 
are new cases and do not include return visits. About 35,000 
prescriptions have been written. Of surgery we have dona 
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comparatively little. Bat after all with us as with others 
the really great interest centers around surgery. Chlor¬ 
oform and the knife give the confidence and also the 
financial income. It cost last year Rs. 12,000 to carry on 
the hospital—of this Rs. 9,000 was contributed by patients, 
mostly surgical cases. 

The income from patients is wholly voluntary—no 
charges are made for medicines or medical attendance, it 
is all left to the patient what he will give. So far as I am 
able to see, we receive more by this course than by a 
system of charges. Some are absolutely ungenerous—some 
are pitifully generous. A man came as patient, he was on a 
very small salary and had been ill five months with no income. 
His people were mostly women and children dependent on 
him but in his gratitude for treatment he said bravely 
that he was going to give a thank-offering to the hospital. 
‘How have you been living these 5 months with no in¬ 
come? * ‘ I have been borrowing money.* < If you haven’t 

any income how are you going to give any thing to the 
hospital ? 3 e I will sell all the furniture in my house but I 
am going to give something to the hospital.* 

A case which I would like to speak about is one which 
shows how well Christ is known to many of even the most 
backward classes. It was an operation case. The patient 
was very weak, scarcely spoke above a whisper. I thought: 

' I ought to speak to this man about Christ ; *—but hesitat¬ 
ed because of his weak condition. He was of a caste that 
is densely heathen and I thought a long explanation would 
be necessary to go through with to give him any intelligent 
idea of Christ. While I hesitated he himself spoke of Him to 
me, I was absolutely surprised in fact astonished c When 
did you hear about Christ P * ‘ Why ? * he said with a 

wave of his hand ‘the whole world knows about Him .* 73 


9 
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Woman’s Medical Woke. 

Dr. Parker reports for the Woman’s Hospital :— 
“ Our patients for the last year have included 


Europeans and Eurasians... 

172 

Mohammedans 

862 

Native Christians 

4,898 

Hindus 

12,277 


Fifty-three of these were maternity cases and 977 sur¬ 
gical. The total number of treatments was 50,531. 

For the greater part of the year, as well as the last seven 
months of the year preceding, the hospital was in the 
charge of Dr* Annie Young, kindly loaned to us for this 
period by the Jaffna Mission. Her services, both in the 
hospital and outside, were of great value; and we thank 
her for help and the Jaffna Mission for its self-saqrifice in 
permitting her to come. 

About 600 visits were made in the houses by Dr. Young 
and 250 by Mile. Cronier and Dr. Parker. Four young 
women were received during the year to be trained as nurs¬ 
es and one to be trained as compounder. Two others are 
leaving at the end of the year. In April the hospital lost 
by death a valued helper, Mrs. Janiky Stephens, the first 
Tamil woman to come to us as compounder. Her charac¬ 
ter and refinement made her a companion, and her earnest 
desire f to learn all works 7 made her an efficient aid. She 
died before she was thirty, but she had done real service to 
her native sisters. 

An effort has been made to secure funds for repairs and 
improvements in the hospital, and to all who have so kindly 
responded or who have given for the carrying on of the work 
we express our thanks. Two single rooms, i Greenfield 
Gift* and * Smith *89/ prepared and equipped through aid 
received from friends in Greenfield, Mass., and from former 
classmates in Smith College, will be ready for use early in 
the new year. Our grants from the Municipality and the 
District Board have been supplemented by one from the 
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Sivaganga Lessees, which we greatly appreciate. The* 
Mission grant for instruments has materially improved our 
equipment. 

The religious life of the hospital was an object of Dr. 
Young's special care. The Bible woman has continued her- 
teaching, with the aid of some of the nurses, and the usual 
interest and usual indifference have been shown. Many 
expressions of conviction could be quoted, and one woman 
has definitely renounced her Hinduism, though without bap¬ 
tism. We are sure that Christian care in time of suffering: 
plants some degree of Christian faith in many hearts." 

Other Agencies and Organisations. 

The Native Evangelical Society was established early in 
the history of the mission, and is very dear to many hearts., 

The Secretary reports:—“It is now fifty years since the 
Native Evangelical Society (Home Missionary Society) waa 
started, with the object of preaching the gospel to the peo¬ 
ple of the Madura District by their own countrymen. This 
society has assisted in founding 34 churches, and has spenfe 
over Rs. 40,000 in spreading the gospel abroad. 

In the past year, the society supported ten evangelists, 
and aided four churches. 

The society will celebrate its Jubilee next' September and 
arrangements are being, made to make it an occasion to 
extend its usefulness. 

We are thankful to be able to say that the churches hava 
evinced much interest, and come forward cheerfully with 
their offerings. It is expected that about Rs. 5,000 will he 
collected in connection with the commemoration of the Juk 
bilee.” 


There are in the Mission more than a hundred Christian 
Endeavor Societies, with a membership of more than 3,000. 
These organizations are specially useful in village congrega¬ 
tions. 
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There are Young Men's Christian Associations in the 
College and the larger towns. 


We have received, as in past years, generous aid from 
the American Bible and the American Tract Society. Their 
help has been invaluable. Owing to their generous dona¬ 
tions we have been able to sell Scriptures and tracts at a 
small price, and when desirable to donate them. In this 
way God's word and a sound wholesome literature has 
been put within the reach of all. The gift during the year 
from the Tract Society of a large Hoe press adds greatly 
to our power. The following minute was passed at the An¬ 
nual Meeting:— 

"We desire to put on record our grateful appreciation 
of the service the American Bible and Tract Societies have 
rendered to the Lord's work in India by their frequent do¬ 
nations of funds, and recently by the gift of a large print¬ 
ing press from the Tract Society. 

For all of these gifts we tender our most heartful thanks.” 
School foe Missionaries’ Children at 

KOD AIK ANAL. 

During the past year $10,000 has been given by friends 
in America to purchase a building for the permanent home 
of this Institution. It belongs to the Madura and Arcot 
Missions, but is open to other children needing its care and 
a healthful home on the hills. 

Mrs. Eddy writes:—"The school has this year number¬ 
ed twenty-four; sixteen boarders and eight day-scholars. 

Five of the boys and girls have accepted and confessed 
Christ. The purchase of a building gives promise of per¬ 
manence to the institution, and we feel that we can record 
growth and gain for e the Kodaikanal Missionary School/’* 
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CONCLUSION. 

In all our varied departments of work we are trying to 
quicken individual souls and to introduce new life and new 
ideals to the people of India. Whether this is done by 
preaching or teaching, by sending out pastors, teachers or 
Bible women, by healing the sick or spreading abroad 
through the printed page of new ideas, we count it all one 
work and do not dare to say which is the greater. 

The year 1903 with its joys and sorrows, its work and its 
rewards, its discouragements and success passes on, and 
we still hear the word “ Go Forward.” 

We do not feel that this work is our o-wn or to be carried 
on by our own wisdom or ability ; but we do feel that the 
Lord of the Harvest has given to us the great and precious 
privilege of being co-laborers with Him. 


REPORTS FROM PASTORS. 


Bev. Y. S. Taylor of the Madura East Church writes 
u I am thankf ul that I can give an encouraging report of 
this year's work in this church* The members of the 
church have labored in many ways to spread the gospel* 
The women have been particularly active. There are thir¬ 
teen Sunday Schools conducted by members of this church, 
six of them by Bible women. The young men of the 
church have carried on Lantern Gospel preaching at their 
own cost, both in the town and iu villages. Sometimes,, 
they have gone a distanee of thirteen miles to preach. The 
number of Lantern Exhibitions is ten, and the hearers 
3,000- Twenty-seven have been added to the church mem¬ 
bership by profession, of whom four are from heathenism* 
The Sunday services have been well attended, both morn¬ 
ing and evening. In the Wednesday prayer-meetings, we 
use the Y.M.C.A. Bible readings. The Junior Y.P.S.C.E. 
has been led by Miss Russell, and the Mothers' meetings by 
Mrs. Chandler and others* There have been good collec¬ 
tions and increase in the Pastor's support with liberal dona¬ 
tions to the Evangelical Society and Bible women's work." 


Rev. James Rowland of the Madura West Church re¬ 
ports 1u The year has been a year of blessing. There has 
been a gain of twenty-nine in the regular congregation 
and thirteen in church membership. The man who was 
mentioned in my last report as a bitter enemy has become 
a friend of Jesus, and has joined the church with his wife 
and children. Sabbath services' and other meetings are 
well attended. The one kept up by the King's Daughters* 
Circle for members of other religions has been conducted 
with success. The church maintains a Bible woman and a 
Day School. The poor school children keep a charity box: 
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and put in a pie a week each. The early morning bell for 
the children’s meeting wakes up the grown ups also and 
makes them ready for the morning watch. ,J 


The Pastor oi the Pasumalai Church, Rev. F. Kingsbury 
says :—“ Nothing very remarkable or startling occurred in 
the Pasumalai Church this year. As a 'College church, 
whose congregation is always changing, the increase in num¬ 
ber of communicants or -in the grand total of the congre¬ 
gation is not of much consequence. But we rejoice that 
seventeen young people were led to profess Christ openly 
and join the'church. But this is only about haflf the num¬ 
ber who joined our church last year. And when we remem¬ 
ber that we cannot by arithmetic measure the blessings we 
receive from our 'Father, we take courage. God has been 
with his people here, leading them into new truths, and 
stablishing them in their faith. The people slowly but 
surely are advancing in their higher Christian life, and 
realize now more than ever before their privilege and 
responsibility of bringing their country to Christ. The 
Pasumalai church is perhaps one of the first in all India 
to use the individual communion cups, and a few other 
churches have decided to follow its example in this prac¬ 
tice.” 


From the Arupukottai Station, Rev. Y. J. Taylor reports 
from the Arupukottai Church :— u The regular rotating 
seasons of Church Anniversary, Lord’s Supper, Harvest 
Festival, Christmas and New Year’s day have been the oc¬ 
casions of great joy and large free-will offerings, in No¬ 
vember, at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, eighteen 
persons united with the church. The committee recently 
appointed for managing the affairs of the congregation has 
done its work very satisfactorily. Among Koravers we 
have an accession of thirty-five to our congregation. They 
are now leading an honest life, and bringing up their chil¬ 
dren in Christian knowledge. The letter of a woman sent 
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after her conversion to her husband in a distant land, was 
the means of carrying light to him, who on his return took 
his place as a Christian. It can be said to the praise of a poor 
village shop-keeper that he never fails to speak to his cus¬ 
tomers about Christ, and spends much of his spare time in 
reading the Bible. Some of the church members have been 
stirred up to go and preach to their neighbors who were 
altogether ignorant of the way of salvation, and some of 
the village women are in the habit of going in a body to 
pray for those who are in any difficulty.” 


Rev. G. P. Vethanayagam of Sevalpatti writes:—“In 
reviewing the work of the last year, there are many reasons 
for thanksgiving to God. One hundred have been taken 
into the church by letter and profession; several of them 
were from the Kamuthi church. Work among the Y-P.S. 
C.E. is carried on very progressively, especially among the 
children. The pastorate committee has started a poor fund 
to help the needy among the Christians. 

A non-Christian young man who studied in our mission 
school has bought a Bible and is reading it diligently. I 
am sure the truth he received while in the school and the 
word he is now studying will make him a true follower of 
Jesus.” 


Rev. M. Eames of Kamuthi pastorate reports that al¬ 
though a re-division of the pastorates has left the Kamuthi 
church smaller than before there has been a real gain both 
in adherents and communicants. He says, “At Thoppa- 
lakarai twelve new communicants from four different castes 
were taken into the church this year. Several true Chris¬ 
tians have died this year, among them a poor lame man, 
whose faith in Jesus Christ was really remarkable. In the 
Harvest Festival about Rs. 64 was collected from this 
church.” 
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Rev- Gr. K. John of Mandapasalai writes :—“I praise the 
Lord with my whole heart for all the mercies and blessing’s 
received during the year. We feel that His Holy Spirit 
has worked with us. There are connected with this pasto¬ 
rate nearly a thousand and three-hundred souls in thirty 
different villages. Three new congregations were formed 
during the year and three new prayer-houses built. One of 
these was nearly all built by one Christian man In an¬ 
other village the Christians have raised a good sum toward 
building a brick church. In the matter of self-support the 
pastorate is improving. The income of the Harvest Festi¬ 
val was Rs. 63 which is Rs. 40 more than the previous year. 
Care is taken that every Christian family gives something. 
Some families are giving a tenth of all their income, and 
others have promised to give in future. Bible study circles 
are formed iu four congregations. Christians—both men 
aud women—bear witness for Christ and preac h to Chris¬ 
tians and Hindus. One poor man who works in the fields 
all the week, goes regularly to preach on Sundays to a 
small congregation. In another village a poor woman is 
earnestly preaching Christ. The work among young peo¬ 
ple is carried on well.” 


From Periakulam Station Rev. Isaac of Kambam church 
writes:—“In reviewing the past year, I am led to thank 
and praise the Lord with all my heart for his abundant 
mercies, and the blessing shed upon all parts of my work. 
We have suffered serious losses iu adherents and communi¬ 
cants by deaths, removals, discipline and relapses, but we 
thank God that our gains have been greater than the loss¬ 
es. The number of adherents is 793 instead of 764, aud 
there are 193 instead of 182 communicants. 

During the year I held three interesting general gather¬ 
ings in which the Christians came together, making audi¬ 
ences from 300 to 400. 

Though the Christian community is very poor, consisting 
mostly of day laborers, they contributed Rs. 77 in these 
meetings and Rs. 220 during the year by subscriptions and 
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Sunday collections. They are advancing in Scripture know¬ 
ledge and their growth in piety is equally manifest. 

The new Christians have suffered persecutions from their 
heathen relatives and the head men of their villages, but 
they are very strong in their faith and their trust in God. 

I conducted one itineracy in which the gospel was preach¬ 
ed to 10,000 souls, and many hand-bills and tracts were 
distributed. The gospel truth is everywhere joyfully heard. 

The work of the Bible woman in Kambam is highly ap¬ 
preciated by Hindus and Christians/ 5 


Bev. S. Vethamanikam of the Bodinaikanur church 
writes :—“I am glad to especially mention the success¬ 
ful work of one school-master. He and his wife have only 
Primary certificates and cannot teach advanced pupils, but 
their active work among the school children is praised by 
all. 

His spiritual work among the boys and older people is 
worthy of notice. Bible lessons and Christian songs are 
taught regularly, and on Sunday he has prayer meetings 
with school boys in their homes. His school is an indepen¬ 
dent one, not under mission management, but is a truly 
Christian one. Two boys have gone to the Boarding school 
from that village school, and two more are to go next year. 
There are already some converts from the village having 
been won by the character of this teacher and his family, 
and their active work. 

To a Hindu village came a Christian family of three souls. 
Now there are fourteen Christians who have been brought 
by that faithful family, who show as a light in the dark¬ 
ness of the village. They are now trying to have a school 
and a prayer-house. 

The conversion of a young man who was notorious for his 
bad life and habits is noteable. 

He was a robber and was finally caught and imprisoned 
for a few months. Soon after leaving the jail, the truth 
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of the gospel took hold of him, and he and his family are 
regularly attending the church, and he is confessing his 
sins, and promises to lead a better life. 55 


Rev. Packianadhan of the church at Kodaikanal writes : 
—“ During the past year, the church has really made pro¬ 
gress in spiritual life and religious knowledge. Some of 
the young men help me a good deal in the work of open 
air services for Hindus. 

The members of the King’s Daughters 5 circle have done a 
faithful work among Christian and Hindu women. Special 
efforts have been made in behalf of the children and two 
new schools have been opened in connection with this 
church. The evangelistic work has been diligently carried 
on in many Hill villages. The good seed has been sown 
broadcast and we earnestly pray and long for a good and 
timely harvest. 55 
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Arnppnkottai ... 
Kariaaktilam West 

Sevalpatti., 

Station ... 

Ammapatti. 

Silofckuvarpatti .. 
Ponunanpatti .... 1876| 
Cbandlerpuram .. 

Station .. 

Station. 


A. Gnanamutttt.... 

1894 

101 

101 

F. Kingsbury. 

C. William. 

1 

258 

146 

Do. 


425 

S. Vethamanikam.. 

1890 

188 

S. IfiLAC. 

1872 

198 

8. Nallathambi.... 

1888 

182 


Do. 

G.N.Pnkianathan.. 

G. K. John .. 

Do. 

Do. 

H. Bames . 

Y. J. Taylor. 

*6.P.Vethana yaganuj 1896 I 256 
A. Picheimtfttu....j 1884 I 125 
Do, 

Da 

8. Jaoob... 

a Tirithuvathasan. 

P. Aarvatham.....j i8»9 | 210 
V. Masilamani 1901 j 142 


5819 112210 


TjtiJ for 1&Q2 
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No. V .—Educational Work . 



Special Institutions 

Station Boarding Schools. 

Village & Station Primary Schools. 

Hindu 

Girls 

Schools. 

oa 

-+3 

£ 

CD 

1 

0 

rd 

be 

a 

+3 

0 

United with Church in 1903. 


Name of 
Station. 

Teachers. 

Theological Students. 

Normal Students. 

College Department. 

High School do. 

Lower Secondary do. 

Primary do. 

Total of Students. 

CQ 

8 

a 

0 

C Cl 

M asters. 

Mistresses. 

Scholars received in 1903 

Scholars left in 1903. 

Boys in L. S. Dept. 

6 

b 

03 

a 

‘E 

Dh 

.s 

in 

& 

M 

Girls in L. Sec. do» 

Girls in Primary do. 

Total Scholars on Rolls. 

Schools. 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

tc , 

b I 

PQ 1 

*-E l 
.2 
rd 

O 

Christian Girls. 

Total. 

Other Boys. 

Other Girls. 

Total. 

Total of Scholars. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

•+3 

03 

! 

‘E 

XJ 

O 

O 

f e3 

O 

Grand Total of all Sc 
on the Rolls. 

Q- 

a 

p 

GQ 

% 

m 

0 

c 

4) 

DO 

1 

m 

Fees from all Schools. 

Madura. . . . 






i... 












15 

15 

3 

74 

16 

90 

603 

29 

632 

722 

1 

1 

42 

92 

11 

292 

74 

764 


1 

448 

Bible School ... 

0 } 

11 





... 

1 ] 












11 


Girls’ „ 

High „ 
Hindu Girls’ „ 

17 

15 


28 


25 

100 

129! 115 
112 116 

297 

328 
























297 

328 


19 

1277 

3646 


























4 

18 

393 

393 








1 ... 

6 





... 

... 


















6 




Sch, for Nurses 

Dindigul. 

Tirumangalam.. 

Pasumalai. 

Do. College 
Periakulam 

6 

: 



iafi91 r 

350 

29 

549 

2 

7 

4 

0 

L17 

26 

96 17 

O l 


97 

165 

73 

28 

13 

15 

7 

9 

184 

109 

1 

33 

217 

805 

490 

197 

7 

812 

556 

203 

1029 

693 

205 

2 

7 

127 

79 

382 

210 

31 

339 

1691 


8 

1941 

3 

20 

29 

1 " 

I 3 ' 1 

29 

114 

220 

... 

... 

155 

1 

1 

12 

... 


1 53 


20 

23 

6 

8 

1 

28 

1 

137 

2 

66 

6 

0 

3 

845 

234 

549 

2 

9 

15 

604 

118 

7854 












32 

21 

16 

176 

67 

243 

520 

21 

541 

784 

1 

1 

2 

34 

243 

818 



374 

Aruppukottai .. 
Battalagundu.... 
Melur 


...i... 






1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

41 

39 


1 74 


54 

128 

46 

17 

25 

!) 

4 

1 11 J 

236 

73 

309 

883 

44 

927 

1236 

3 

1 

3 

3 

60 

434 

1424 


9 

596 


t: 






1 

1 

! 2 

1 

107 

32 

14 

5 

11 

1 

i 60 


33 

93 

32 

16 

15 

11 

9 

, 39 
:| 24 

45 

7 

84 

31 

352 

280 

28 

8 

380 

308 

464 

339 

1 

2 

17 

78 

169 

50 

574 

449 

3 

8 

4 

743 

462 

Palani. 












i 21 




10 

12 

t 

51 

26 

77 

293 

2 

295 

372 

1 

60 

79 

432 



190 

Manamadura 
Tirupuvanam j 

4 

i 



10 

5 

15 

1 

2 

5 

163 

52 

22 

' 89 

5 

30 

96 

9 

17 

Hi 7 

12 

19 

270 

48 

318 

337 

1 

9 

38 

122 

486 

1 5 

12 

1068 


















i 















Total 1903 ... 

66 

40 

59 

29 

239 

606 

606 

1585 

1 

7 1 i(i 

1 

ll7 

1 

486 

158 

50 

298 

i 5 

234 

587 

200 

1 137 

9l! 901 

308 

209 

4693 

259 

4972 

6181 

16 

43 

928 

2528 

9301 

10 

• 85 

19321 

Total for 1902 ... 

69 

37 

60 

33 

216 

663 

635! 1449 

1 711' 19 

399 

196 

76 

273 

11 

239 

599 

176 

;128 

73 626 

307 

933 

4123 

130 

4253 

5186 

15 

43 

914 

12250 

8148 

3 

107 

20078 



























